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RUTH. 

BT TIIUMA3 ItOOU. 

She Stood breast high amid the corn. 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of the Sun, 
Who many a glorious kiss had won. 
On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened; — such a bluiili 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses fell; 
Which were blackest none could tell: 
But long lashes veile.l a light 
I'hat had else been all too bright. 
And her hat, with shady brim. 
Made her tressy forehead dim; — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks. 
Praising God with sweetest looks: — 

8ure, 1 said, heaven did not mean. 
Where I reap thou shouldst but gleam. 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 

BALLAD. 
Sigh on, sad heart, for Love's eclipse 

And Beauty's fairest queen, 
Though 'tis not for my peasant lipa 

To soil her name between; 
A king might lay his sceptro down. 

But I am poor and nought; 
The brow should wear a golduii crown 

That weara her in iu thought. 
The diamonds glancing in her hair. 

Whoso sudden boanis surprise, 
Might bid such humble hopes beware 

The glancing of her eyes: 
Yet looking once, I looked too long. 

And if my love is sin. 
Death follows on the heels of wrong. 

And kills tlic crime within. 
Her dreas seemed wove of lily leaves. 

It was BO pure and fine; 

0 lofty wears and lowly weaves, 
But hodden grey is mine; 

And homely hose must step apart. 
Where gartered princes stand : 

But may he wear ray love at heart 
I'hat wins her lily hand'. 

Atast there's far from russet frieze 

To silks and sattin gowns. 
But I doubt if God made like degrees 

In courtly hearts and clowns. 
My father wronged a maiden's mirth. 

And brought her cheeks to blame, 
And all that's lordly of my birth 

Is my reproach and shame! 
*Tis vain to weep — 'tis vain to sigh; 

'Tis vain this idle speech; 
For where her happy pearls do lie, 

My tears may never reach; 
Yet when I'm gone, e'en lofty pride 

May say of what has been. 
His love was nobly born and died. 

Though all tlie rest was mean! 
My speech is rude — but speech is weak 

Such love as mine to tell; 
Yet had 1 words, 1 dare not speak — 

So, Lady, farC'thoc-wetl ! 

1 will not wish thy better state 
Was one of low' degree. 

But 1 must weep that partial Fate 
.Made such a churl of inc. 



PRO AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 



DO.MESTIC SLAVERY CONSIDERED AS A 
SCRIPTURAL INSTITUTION: 

In a Corrftpondfnce bttwfen the Rev. Richard 
Fuller, of Beaufort. S. C, and the Rev. 
Fra.icis Wavlaud, of Procidence. R. I.— 
Revioed and corrected by the Author*. 

Incompliance with the wish of my friend 
and brother, the Rev. Dr. Fuller, the joint 
author with me of the following pages, I offer 
a few words by way of introduction. 

The origin and progress of this corres- 
pondence may be thus briedy staled. 

In the month of November last, at the 
request of the editor of the Christian Re- 
flector, Dr. Fuller addressed a letter to that 
paper, presenting in brief his reasons for 
believing that Domestic Slavery is sanc- 
tioned by the Scriptures, and is therefore 
not alwuy a sin. In this letter several al- 
lusions were made to the publications on 
this subject both of the late lamented Dr. 
Channiiig and myself. Ilail this eminent 
man been spared to us, the duty of de- 
fending what we both believed, would have 
fallen into abler hands. It having pleased 
God to call him to his rest, this duty seemed 
to devolve u|ion me. I iinm(,-diately com- 
municated to Dr. Fuller, and was gratified 
to learn that it met with his hearty con- 
currence. 

I accordingly commenced a series of 
letters, in which I attempted to examine 
the various topics suggested in the letter 
above alluded to. These were immediate- 
ly answered in a series of letters by Dr. 
Fuller. When at the r«|uest of several 
of our friends it was determined to |iul> 
lish the corres|X)ndeiic« in a more |)erma- 
nent form, we preferred to print the whole 
in the same volume, in order that both of 
the views taken of this subject might be 
presented together both at the North and 
South. -At the suggestion of Dr. Fuller, 
I have added the closing letter. The de- 
sign of this letter is not to prolong the 
correspondence by the addition of new 
matter, but rather to offer some explana- 
tions which seemed to lie n>;cesiary, and 
also to present more clearly the Ix'ariiig 
of the one argument upon the other, so 
that the gioints of agreement and ditfcr- 
ence might bo rendered more manifest. I 
should have sent this letter to Dr. F. for 
his revisal, but the ink was not dry on 
the last page when the printer demanded 
the **copv,'* 

Our ilifrerent views are now laid before 
the public. I think that the letters of Dr. 
Fuller must in ino^t cases modify the views 
anil in still more the feelings, of Christians 
nt the Xorth. Whether mine will have 
tilt! same effect at the South, I am unable to 
determine. If, in any manner, the cause 
of truth shall be advanced: and, especially, 
if iho disciples of Christ, by more clearly 



jK'rceiving the s^'nliiDi-nls of e:irli other, 
shall find that the ground lor llie exercise 
of Christian charity is both wider and firm- 
er tluin they had apprehended, some good 
at least will have ari.%n from this discus- 
sion. 

In lielialf of my brother and myself, 1 
commend this correspondence to tliu dis- 
cipli:s of Christ, both at the North and the 
South, in the humble ho|>e that it may be 
the means of directing a calm, yet earnest 
attention to this imimrtant subject. 

I'. W. 

Providf-.nce, March 18, 1845. 

LETTER FRO.VI THE REV. R FULLER, 
To the Editor of the Christian Reflector. 
Mr. Editok — 

I comply at once, and in as few words as 
possible, with your request, and slate why 
I do not deny that slavery is a moral evil; 
and let me request you, once for all, to 
lx:ar in mind that this is the point afHrmed 
and denied. Vou say slavery is itself a 
sin; it is therefore always a sin; a sin amid 
any circumstances; a crime which must 
involve the criminal in perdition unless he 
repents; and should be abandoned at once 
without reference to consequences. This 
is the abolition doctrine; and at Philadel- 
phia it was reiterated in every variety of 
|>hrase ; and when even moderate men, men 
seemingly very kind and calm in private, 
mounted the rostrum and felt the oratori- 
cal alllatus, we invariably heard, not argu- 
ments, but denunciations of this sort; we 
were sure to have eternal charges rung on 
the moral evil of slavery, the sin of slave- 
ry, the abominable guilt of slavery, — to be 
told that the ineffable horrors of slavery, 
did not admit of discussion, and to be se- 
iously asked what orticleof the decalogue 
lavery does not violate. .\nd because the 
South listened to all this, unchafed and pa- 
tiently, one or two pajwrs at the north (and 
I believe the Reflector among them) forgot 
themselves, and, when the meetings wore 
over, indulged in pn;ansand flourishes which 
showed they did not comprehend us. Now 
what I do entreat is, that you will cherish 
no delusion on this point. Even Dr. Chan- 
ning censures this conduct of the abolition- 
ists, and says, "They have done wrong, I 
believe; nor is their wrong to he winked 
at because done fanatically, or with good 
intentions; for how much mischief maybe 
rought with good designs! They have 
fallen into the common error of enthusiasls, 
that of exaggerating their object, of feei- 
ng that no reil existed but that which thfy 
opposed, and as if no guilt could be com- 
pared to that of countenancing and upltold- 
ingil. The tone of their newspapers, as 
far as I have seen them, has ol"tcn been 
fierce, bitter, andttbusive." We arc wil- 
ling to weigh reasons, but assertion, and 
abuse, and blustering, will be heard in si- 
lence, because the subject is not to be treat- 
ed in that style. A correspondent in your 
last number holds up to me, as a model, the 
magnanimity of the Northern States in 
emancipating a few slaves who had become 
burden to their owners. We under- 
stand this perfectly, and when in o similar 
condition we will abolish, too. This wri- 
lei is, howc . e, , iKirfeclly blind, if he sup- 
poses that the question with us is now 
about the value of so much slave property 
only. It regards all kinds of property, all 
civilization, and life itself; and in such a 
cose to employ vitu|X3 ration is at once a sin 
and a mistake. My chief hope for the 
Union is in the conservative power of re- 
ligion, and the day is not far ofT when that 
power will be required in all its stringency. 
Look at the distracted condition of this 
land; reflect on the appalling character of 
a civil war; and if you love the country, 
or the slave, do not sever the bands which 
unite the Baptist churches. Compared 
with slavery, all other topics which now 
shake and inflame men's passions in these 
United Stotes, are really trifling. They 
are only bonfires; but Ucalegon burns next, 
and in that quarter God forbids that Chris- 
tians should throw the first torches. 

If, however, slavery be a sin, surely it 
is the duty of masters to abolish it, whatev- 
be the result — this you urge, and this I 
grant ; and this brings me to the single mat- 
ter in hand, on which I submit to you the 
following observations. 

1st. In aflirming what you do, ought it 
not to give a pious mind pause, that youare 
brought into direct conflict with the Bible? 
The Old Testament did sanction slavery. 
God said, "Both thy bondmen and thy 
bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall lie 
of the heathen that are round about you; 
of them sholl ye buy bondmen and Ijond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in your 
land: and they shall be in you r i)OS3e.s.sion. 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession; they shall be your 
bondmen forever." .And in the Gospels 
and Epistles, the institution is, to say the 
least, tolerated. I do not now inquire as 
to the character of this slavery, nor is it 
imjiortant, for you pronounce slavery it- 
.sclf a sin ; a sin, therefore, semper c/ «4/yu>:, 
always, and everywhere, and in all shapes. 
I, for my part, have no difficulty, and nm 
ill no sort of dilemma here, for I find my 
Bible condemning the abuses of slavery, 
but permitting the system itself, in cases 
where its abrogation would be a greater 
calamity than its existence. But you — 
how do you escape the charge of impiety? 

ind. In the remark just made, I supposed, 
of course, that you lulmit some sort of sla- 
ery to have been allowed in the Old Tes- 
tament, and suffered by .lesus and his apos- 
tles. A man who denies this will deny 
anything, and only proves how much 
ger a passion is than the clearest truth, 
(ioth Dr. Chonning and Dr. Wayland. 

th all respectable commentators, yield 
this point; hut if this point be yielded, how 
can it be maintained that slaveholding is 
itself a crime? No one can regard the 
noble president of Brown University with 
more esteem and affection than I do; from 
his arguments, however, I am forced to dis- 
sent. His positiion is this:* the itioral pre- 
cepts of the gospel condemn slavery; it is 
therefore criminal. Yet he admits that 
neither the Saviour nor his apostles com- 
manded masters to emancipate their slaves; 
nay, they "go further," he adds, "and pre- 
scribe the duties suited to both parties in 
their present condition;" among which du- 
ties, be it remembered, there is not an in- 
timation of manumission, but the whole 
code contemplates the existence of the re- 
lation. Here, then, we have the .Author of 
the gospel, and the inspired propagators of 
the gospel, and the Holy Spirit inditing 
the gos|)el, all conniving at a practice which 
was a violation of the entire moral princi- 

(hc argument is the 



*1 need hardly say that 
imc as Paley, book 3, cliapic 



|>les of ihe gospel! .And Ihe reason as.sii;ii' 
ed by Dr. Wayland for this abstinoncy by 
t!od from censuring a wide-spread inf'rac- 
tion of hi-s law, is really nothing more nor 
less than expediency — the apprehension of 
consequences. The Lord Jesus and the 
apostles teaching expediency! They who 
proclaimed and prosecuted a war of exter- 
mination ogainst all the most cherished 
passions of this guilty earth, and attacked 
with dauntless intrepidity all the nniltiform 
idolatry around them — they quailed, they 
shrank from breathing even a whis|K!r 
against slavery; through fear of conse- 
quences!! And, through fear of conse- 
quences, the Holy Spirit has given us a 
canon of Scriptures, containing minute di- 
rections as to the duties of master and 
slave, without a word as to emancipation!!! 
Suppose our missionaries should be delect- 
ed thus winking at idolatry, and tanqwr- 
ing with crime in heathen lands. 

Dr. Channing olso says, — Paul satisfied 
himself with disseminating principles 
which would slowly subvert Blavery. — 
"Satisfied himself!" but was he so easily 
satisfied as to any act which he regarded 
as a dereliction from duty? Hear how he 
speaks: "If any man that is called'a broth- 
er be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idola- 
ter, or a roller, or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner, with such an one not to eat." "Be 
not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idol- 
aters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilcrs, nor extortioners, shall inherit th' 
kingdom of (Jod." "Whoremongers and 
adulterers, God will judge." "In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
are gathered together, and my spirit, with 
the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, lode- 
liver such an one unto Satan for the de 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may 
be saved in the days of the Lord Je 
sus." Such was Paul's language ; nothing 
but this unyielding, uncoinpromising con 
dcmnation of every sin could content him 
yet, as to "the unutterable abominations of 
slovery," he is a temporizing paltcrcr! 
As to slavery, which "violates every arti 
cle iu the decalogue," although the apostle 
saw it all around him, and members of the 
church guilty of it, he declined uttering a 
word — he is cowed into a time-server, a 
worker by concealed and tardy indirec- 
tions! He "satisfies himself," while mil- 
lions on all sides are sinking into hell 
through this crime — he "satisfies himself" 
with spreading principles which would 
slowly work a cure! Craven and faithless 
herald ! and after this, with what face could 
he say, "1 have kept back nothing" — "I 
have not shunned to declare the whole 
counsel of God!" Arguments like these 
refute themselves; they are the signal fail 
ures of minds masterful for the truth, but 
impotent against it; and will convince eve- 
ry sincere inquirer that to denounce slave- 
holding as necessarily a sin, is to deal in 
loose a.s.sertion, and practically to range 
one's self with the infidel and scoffer. 

3d. But will it not belaboring in the vo- 
cation of the infidel, to assert that the Bible 
does not condemn slavery, e«p«'iijly when 
we know that in the times of the Apostles, 
masters were allowed to torture their 
slaves, and starve them, and kill them as 
food for their fish? Is it not an insult to 
heaven for one to defend such a system out 
of the Scriptures? This question is very 
plausible; but the answer is soon given, 
and it is the same which has been repeated 
over and over, viz., that the enormities of- 
ten resulting from slavery, and which ex- 
cite our obhorrence, are not inseparable 
from it — are not elements in the System, 
but abuses of it.. What, indeed, is slave- 
ry? "/ defne slavery," says Paley, "'« be 
an obligation to labor for the benefit of the 
master, without Ihe contract or consent of 
the slare." This is all that enters into the 
definition of slavery, and now what ingre- 
dient here is sinful ? Suppose a master to 
render unto his servant the things that are 
just and equal ;" suppose the servant well 
clothed and religiously instructed, and to 
receive a fair reward for labor in mo<les of 
compensation best suited to his condition; 
might not the Bible permit the relation to 
continue, and might it not be best for the 
slave himself? Recollect that when you 
tell us of certain laws, and customs, and 
moral evils, and gross crimes, which are 
often incidents of slavery in this country, 
we agree with you and are most anxious 
for their removal, and deprecate the incen- 
diary movements of the abolitionists as 
tending only to retard and arrest our suc- 
. On these topics Christians through- 
out the land ought to communicate in the 
spirit of love, and combine their prayers 
and co-operations. The abolitionists, how- 
ever, are not among those with whom we 
an thus a.ssociate. They occupy a posi- 
tion hostile alike to us, and the word of 
God, and to every principle of charity. 
They do not attack the accidents of slave- 
ry, and attempt to show that they are essen- 
tials, but slavery itself they stigmotizo as 
an unutterable crime, and slaveholders as 
on a footing with thieves and pirates. 

Is it to be expected that such libels will 
convince persons here, or that hard words 
will commend any IkkIv as wiser and more 
courageous and better than the Saviour and 
his apostles? Examine all the anti-slav.- 
ry publications, and what do they contain? 
Denude them of bold assertion and unmeas- 
ured invective against the accessories of 
slavery, and what is left? The simple 
question is, whether it is necessarily, and 
amidst all circtimslattccs, a crime to hold 
menin a condition where I hey labor for an- 
other without their consent or contract? and 
in settling this matter all impertinenc-cs 
must be retrenched. But, if impertinences 
Ik' removed, what remains in the abolition 
treatises? For example, slavery in those 
States may or may not be diflorcnt from 
that mentioned in the Bible, and this may 
be a very important inquiry; but it is not 
the inquiry before us. So, with regard to 
the cruelty too often proctised by unprinci- 
pled men: here is guilt, guilt punishable 
by our laws, and which should exclude such 
persons from Christian fellowship; the 
crime, however, is not slaveholding, but 
cruelty. The popular argument, that a 
human being should not he treated tis a 
chattel, is in the same category of imperti- 
nences. The proposition is self evident, 
but wholly irrelevant, sinc-e it is by no 
means an attribute ol slavery that a m:is- 
ler may treat his slave as a chattel; the 
Bible forbids this, and every feeling of our 
nature rises up and must forever eflcciually 
prevent it. Slavery is bondage, and no- 
thing more. The slave has his rights, 
many of which are protected by our laws, 
and all by the Bible. The power of the 
master to transfer his authority, surely dot:s 
not alter the character of that authority; 
and to confound this with his right in 
ihiuga which he may destroy at pleasure, is 



111 ov.-rlii.ik the pluincsi dniiiiciions. It 
seems iiioustrous to voii thai a man should 
Ix^ ihe projKirly of another man; but why 
is it so monstrous? Simply liecausc you 
.supjiose that the wrml "properly" involves 
a degradation to the state of a chattel. 
This, however, is plainly fallacious. Prop- 
erty in my furniture is one thing; proper- 
ty in my horse is a very different thing; 
and pro|)erly in a slave entirely distinct 
still. To treat the brtil« as I might a chair, 
would be barbarous; and to use the slave 
as I might the brute, would justly make 
me infamous in any society, ond draw down 
the vengeance of laws, human and divine. 
Property in a slave is only a right Iu his 
service without his eoHsenI or contract; and 
if this l>e necessarily criminal, then the 
authority of a father over his child, and of 
a government over its citizens, must l)o 
criminal too. 

I might easily protract these remarks, 
but it is unnecessary. Let it be recollected 
that the only proposition is this abstract 
assertion: slavery is* iliclf a sin — ahnay^ 
and by necessity a sin; and it appears to 
me vou must either abandon the Bible, or 
make it teach an expediency and "keeping 
buck" of truth, which it abhors, or modify 
your views. The matter stands thus: the 
Bible did authorise some sort of slavery; 
if now the abuses admitted and deplored by 
me be essentials of all slavery, then the 
Bible did allow those abuses; if it bo im- 
possible that revelation should permit such 
evils, then you must either reject the Scrip- 
tures, as some abolitionists are doing, or 
concede thes;; sins are only accidents of 
slavery, which may, and perhaps, in cases 
of many Christians, do exist without them. 
Before 1 dismiss this subject, I would glance 
at two arguments which are sometimes 
urged, and require a passing notice. 

The first is thus summed up by Dr. Way- 
land: "The manner in which the duty of 
servants or slaves is inculcated, therefore, 
affords no ground for Ihe assertion, that 
the gosi)el authorises one man to hold an- 
other in bondage, any more than the com- 
mand to honor the king, when that king 
was Nero, authorised the tyranny of the 
emperor, or that the command to turn the 
other cheek when one is smitten, justifies 
the infliction orviolence by an injurious 
man." To this the reply is easy. The 
gospel docs not recognise either Nero or 
the injurious man as a Christian brother, 
but it does so recognise those who hold 
slaves. 

The second argument is thus put by Dr. 
Channing. Polygamy was allowed to the 
Israelites, was the practice of their holiest 
men, and was common and licensed in the 
age of the apostles. But the apostles no- 
where condemn it, nor was the renuncia- 
tion of it made an essential condition of ad- 
mission into the Christian Church." .And 
of this the sophistry is hardly specious. 
What if all that is aflirined be granted? 
it would only prove that polygamy is not 
sinful, and how is this connected with the 
matter at issue? But the gospel does for- 
bid and did at once abolish polygamy. 

That those who hold slaves are unfit 
members for a Christian church, is o novel 
doctrine, a new light, which would have 
been scouted from our churches fifty years 
ago. But no polygamist has ever been ad- 
mitted or tolerated as a Christian since the 
establishment of Christianity. The Sa- 
viour expressly gave a new law as to di- 
vorce; and the very letter of that precept, 
and every word in the epistles as to mar- 
riage, recognise and require only one wife. 
Jesus says, ^'Whosoever putlcth away hut 
wife and marrieth another, commilleth adul- 
terq." Now what constitutes the adulte- 
ry? Not '■•putting away his wife," but 
"■marrying another:" therefore he who 
marrieth another without putting away is 
guilty. Paul says, "For the woman which 
hath a husband, is bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth; but if the 
husband be dead, she is loosed from the law 
of her husband; so then if while her hus- 
band liveth she be married to another man, 
she shall be called an adulteress." "To 
avoid fornication let every man have his 
own wife, and every woman have her own 
husband." Is not this express enough? 
Besides, it is a mistake iu Dr. Channing 
and others to suppose that polygamy was 
common in the days of the Saviour and 
his apostles. The Roman and Grecian 
laws did not permit it; and such are the 
inconveniences and evils of the custom, that 
it had nearly ceased in Judea: hence, in 
the whole New Testament not a single in- 
stance is even alluded to. No further no- 
tice was therefore required than the lan- 
guage of Christ and the directions in the 
Epistles. But slavery was everywhere a 
part of the social organization of the earth; 
and sloves and their masters were members 
together of the churches; and minute in- 
structions are given to each as to their du- 
ties, without even an insinuation that it 
was the duty of mtusters to emancipate. 
Now I ask, could this possibly be so, if sla- 
very were "a heinous sin?" No! every 
candid man will answer, no! What, then, 
are we to think of those who revile us a-s 
pirates and thieves, and fulminate anathe- 
mas and excommunications against every 
Christian at the South, no matter what his 
conduct or character, simply because ho 
will not submit to the arrogant behests of 
mortals who at best are, like himself, load- 
ed with imperfections; and because he 
deems the Bible a safer directory than the 
dogmas of men, most of whom are every 
day proving themselves destitute of the 
sound mind and charity of the gospel— of 
people who are essentially monomttnioc..a — 
who cannot live without running iiitosome 
nsanity — who, if slavery were abolished, 
would bo just as mail Ujion amalgamation, 
or masonry, or Millerism, or some other 
matter — aiid with whom, in fine, whatever 
your course may be as to us, neither you, 
nor any body at the North who loves 
Christ and the gospel better than self, and 
strife, and fanatical intolerance, will long 
be able to harmonize? 

In the charity of the gospel, and with all 
respect, 

I am, &c.. R. FULLER. 

Beaufort, S. C. 

LETTER I. 
To the Ren. Richard Fuller, D. D. 
.Mv DEAR Brother — 

I have read with great interest your let- 
ter on Domestic Slavery in the Christian 
Reflector of the present week. Although 
addressed to the editor, yet as you have 
specially referred to sentiments which I 
havQ elsewhere advocated, I presume you 
will not consider it obtrusive, if I a-sk Iho 
privilege of olfering a few remarks in il- 
lustration of the doctrines from which you 
dissent. I fully believe that you, equally 
with myself, desire to arrive at the truth 
on this question. If by the kind and fra- 
ternal exhibition of our visws we can throw 



any lifjlil upon this diHicult subject, we 
shall, I am sure, perform an acceptable ser- 
vice, boih to the Church of Chri:jt. and to 
our lielovcd country. 

With many of the sentiments in your 
letter I heartily coincide. I unite with 
you and the late lamented Dr. Channing, 
in the opinion that Ihe tone of the alwli- 
tionisls at the north has been frequently, I 
fear 1 must say generally, "fierce, bitter, 
and abusive." The abolition press has, I 
lielieve, from the lieginning, too commonly 
indulged in exaggerated statement, in vio- 
lent denunciation, and in coarse and lacer- 
ating invective. .At our late Missionary 
Convention in Philadelphia, I heard many 
things from men who claim to be th<; ex- 
clusive friends of the slave, which pained 
me more than I c-an express. It seemed to 
me that the spirit manifested was very dif- 
ferent from the spirit of Christ. I also 
hear testimony to the general courtesy, the 
Christian urbanity, and the calmness under 
provocation, which, in a remarkable de 
gree, churaMerised (he conduct of the mem 
bers from the South. 

While, however, I say this, justice re- 
quires me to add that I seem to have per- 
ceived grave errors in«he manner in winch 
this subject has been treated in the slave 
holding States. If, ot Ihe north, Ihe right 
of free discussion has been abused. I think 
that frequently, at the south, this right has 
been denied to .American citizens. I have 
seen legislative messages which have, in 
substance, asserted that the people of this 
country ha\e no right to discuss the sub- 
ject of slavery at all. I am sure you will 
agree with me in condemning every as- 
sumption of this kind. There is no sub- 
ject whatever which I have not a perfect 
right to discuss, in Ihe freest and fullest 
manner, in public and in private, provided 
I act with an honest intention to set before 
men what 1 consider to be important truth, 
and address myself to their understanding 
and conscience. I claim this right as a 
citizen of the United Stales; or rather, I 
claim it by a far higher title, as an intelli- 
gent creature of God. I can only surren- 
der it with my life. I must olways treat 
the threat of abridging it as an insult to the 
nature which litis been given me by my 
Creator. If I abuse this right, I may be 
justly punished, and I grant that the pun- 
ishment, both civil and social, should be 
exemplary. The right, however, as I 
have stated it, still remains interwoven 
with the essential elements of my intellec- 
tual and moral nature. 

I rejoice that the question is a.s.suminga 
new aspect. I rejoice that a brother from 
the south has invited this discussion, and 
that there is now an opportunity offered for 
freely exchanging our sentiments with 
each other. Should I abuse this right, 
should I utter a word that would tend need- 
lessly to wound the feelings of my South- 
ern brethren, there is not one of them that 
will be as deeply pained as myself. I have 
never yet visited the Southern States. — 
There may be cases in which, from igno- 
rance of the modes of thinking and forms 
of expression which prevail among my 
Southern fellow-citizcDs, I may, inadver- 
tently, seem not sufficiently to regard their 
feelings. I do not anticipate that such a 
case will occur. But should it occur, I 
have only to ask that o-s an honest and kind 
man, desiring to hold forth what he be- 
lieves to be truth; and that if I may seem 
in this respect to err, it may l« iinpuled, 
not to an intention to give pain, hut merely 
to my ignorance of the modes of thought 
|x:cuiiar to a state of society with which I 
am not familiar. 

I would, in passing, offer another sugges- 
tion. The ground which is at present ta- 
ken by the South, in regard to the whole 
question of slavery, seems to mc to be of 
recent origin. At the time of Ihe adoption 
of the Constitution, I suppose it lo have 
been very generally acknowledged 
throughout this whole country, that slave- 
ry was an evil, and a wrong, and that it 
was, tacitly at least, understood to be the 
duly of those Stales in which it existed, lo 
remove it as soon as practicable. Pennsyl- 
vania had already commenced this work, 
and she moved on steadily by successive 
acts to its completion. New York very 
soon followed her example. There was 
at that time much less distinction than at 
present, between slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding Stales. It was. I think, con- 
sidered as an evil and a wrong, in which 
the whole country was in different degrees 
involved, and which Ihe whole country was 
under a solemn moral obligation to remove 
The suhioct was every where freely dis- 
cussed. I have before mc at this moment, 
a speech delivered in the Convention held 
at Danville, Kentucky, by the Rev. David 
Rice, proving that "slavery is inconsistent 
with justice and good policy," printed in 
Philadelphia, 1792. It is' as thorough, 
manly, and able a discussion of this whole 
subject, as within the same compass I have 
ever seen. This was delivered in Ihe Con- 
vention for forming a constitution for that 
State, and I have no rc.HSon to suppose it 
gave any ofi'ence. This same freedom of 
dis"iission was enjoyed in Kentucky until 
quite lately. Some ten or fifteen years 
since, amotion was entertained in the Leg- 
islature of that State to call a convention 
for the express purpose of abolishing sla- 
very, and it failed of success only by the 
casting vote of the speaker. Nay. even as 
late as the year 1830, in the Convention 
for forming the present Constitution for 
Virginia, the whole subject was publicly 
discussed, with a freedom and an eloquence 
which even in that Stale, so fertile in ora- 
tors, has never been excelled. 

The presentalion of memorials lo Con- 
gress, on the subject of slavery, has of late 
been esteemed an intolerable grievance. 
Formerly it was not so considered. On the 
Rlh day of December, 1791, memorials from 
Societies for the aliolition of sl.ivcry, from 
the States of Rhode Island. Connecticut, 
New York. Pennsylvania. Maryland, and 
Virginia, were presented and read in the 
House of Representatives, and were referred 
to a select Committee. In l!ie memorial 
from Connecticut it is stated, "that Ihe whole 
system of African slavery is unjust in its na- 
ture, impolitic in its principles, and in ils 
consequences ruinous to the industry and 
enterprise of Ihe citizens of these States." 
The memori.ilisls from Pennsylvania s.iy, 
"we wish not to tresspass on your time by 
referring toihe different declarations made 
bv Congress, on the unalienable right of all 
men to equal liberty; neither would we at- 
tempt in this place to point out Ihe incon- 
sislency of extending freedom to a pari only 
of Ihe human race." The memorialists from 
Baltimore declare that the objects of their 
association arc founded in justice and hu- 
manity; "thot in addition to an avowed en- 
mity lo slavery in every form, your memori- 
alists in their exertions contemplate ameli- 
oration of the condition of that part of the 



human race w ho are doomed to fill. the de- 
graded rank of slaves in our country," ic. 
Tin: strongest expression of opinion, howev- 
er, on this subject, occurs iu Ihe memorial 
from Virginia. h commences as follows: 
"Your memorialists, fully believing that 
"righteousness exaltclh a nation," ond that 
slavery is not only an odious degradation 
but an outrageous violation of one of the 
most essential rights of human nature, and 
utterly repugnant to the preojpts of thcgos- 
|)el, which breathes peace on earth and good- 
will to men, they lament that a practice so 
inconsistent with true policy, and the una- 
lienable rights of men, should suteist in an 
enlightened age and among a people profes- 
sing that all mankind arc by nature equally 
entitled to freedom." Those noble senti- 
ments, 1 repeat it, originated from Virginia, 
and were read and referred to a select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

-Much has also been said on the interfer- 
ence of Associations, and other ecclesiastical 
bodies, on this subject. I do not here enter 
upon the question— whether or not .such as- 
semblies should, in their corporate capacity, 
take action on the matter of slavery. I will 
merely state that such action can claim very 
ancient precedents. At the meeting of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, held Aug. 
7th. 1789. the following declaration was 
made: "Agreeably to a letter from the 
church at Baltimore, this Association de- 
clare their high approbation of the several 
societies formed in the United States and 
Europe, for Iho gradual abolition of the sla- 
very of .Africans, and for Ihe guarding 
against their being detained or sent olT as 
slaves after having obtained their liberty, 
and do hereby recommend to the churches we 
represent lo form similar svcielies, to be- 
come members thereof, and to exert them- 
selves to obtain this important object." To 
this action I know not that any exception 
was ever taken. 

These facts seem to me conclusively to 
show that during the period of our history 
immediately succeeding the Revolution, the 
right or wrong of slavery was considered 
throughout the Union as a perfectly open 
question, on which any one, without offence 
to any classof |)crsons, might freely express 
his opinions; on which any citizens might 
memorialize Congress, and in these memo- 
rials, express their opinions, a.ssured that 
such opinions would meet with respectful 
attention ; and also that in at least three of 
the slaveholding States themselves, any cit- 
izen might, appealing to the understanding 
and conscience of his fellow-men, utter his 
.sentiments as freely on this as on any other 
subject. 

I deeply deplore the change in this res- 
pect that has come over the South. It 
seems lo me unwise and unreasonable. The 
institution of slavery, whether it be consid- 
ered in the light of political economy, of 
philanthropy, or of Christianity, is surely 
important enough to demand a full and im- 
partial discussion. If it can be defended on 
cither of these grounds, "a decent respect 
for Ihe opinions of mankind" would cer- 
tainly require that its defence should be at- 
tempted. If it cannot be so defended, but on 
the contrary can be shown to be ot variance 
both with virtue and self-interest, Ihe soon- 
er we are convinced of this the better. But 
I especially deplore the intolerance on this 
subject, which I believe now to exist in the 
slaveholding States themselves. I know 
that that there are at this moment many of 
our Southern citizens, some of them slave- 
holders, who are conxinccd both of the mor- 
al evil of slavery, and of its ruinous influ- 
ence on national prosperity. They long 
for an opportunity to express their senti- 
ments to their fellow-citizens. But in Iho 
present stole of public opinion they dare not 
do it. They are deprived of the opportuni- 
ty of giving utterance to their honest con- 
victions. Under such circumstances, how 
con wo ever hope to arrive ot the truth? 

To this it may bo replied, that the vio- 
lence and fanaticism of abolitionists has 
been the cause of this universal irritability 
of our Southern fellow-citizens. I have no 
doubt that this, to a considerable degree has 
been Ihe fact. I admit the existence of the 
cauie, and presume that it has in part at 
least produced this effect. But the ques- 
tion still remains, ought it to have produced 
this effect? Suppose that a man addresses 
me unkindly and abusively on a question of 
duty; this mayhe a reason why I should not 
hear Aim, but it is surely no sufficient rea- 
son why I should not hear another man 
who addresses me on the same subject kind- 
ly and respectfully; much less is it a reason 
why I should determine never to hear the 
subject discussed by any person in any man- 
ner whatever. If abolitionists have treated 
this subject offensively, this is ano sufficient 
reason why any citizen of n Southern Slate 
should not be allowed, without ofl'euco, to 
declare his views of it in any manner that 
he pleases. It is conceded that the institu- 
tion of slavery is a matter peculiarly and 
exclusively lx;longing lo the States in which 
it exists. For this reason, were there no 
other, the discussion of it should in those 
States be specially free, thorough, and uni- 
versal. 

I cannot hut believe that the public feel- 
ing, on this subject, was much more healthy 
with our fathers than with us. I cannot 
persuaded that irritability and menace are 
either manly or Signified, or that the em- 
ployment of physical force to arres! the dis- 
cussion of an iniportant subject, is either 
useful or wise. I wish most sincerely, that 
the temper and conduct of Ihe Southern 
members of the late Convention at Philadel- 
phia might bcimitated by all llieirbrcthrcn. 

But I am prolracting this letter toon un- 
reasonable length, and will conclude by sub- 
scribing mvscif with the highest esteem and 
Christian affection. 

The Author of the Moral Science, 
[to be continued.] 



of Boston, 19 now standing, with Ihe ex- 
ception of one post, and will probably stand 
a dozen years more. 

The com;non zig-zag rail fence is much 
more durable with upright stakes than with 
cross stakes. My metlioJ is, to connect 
Ihe stakes before the top rail is put in, with 
iron wire, say one-fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter which is done after the stakes are 
set by bringing the tops of Ihe stakes as 
near together as the fence will admit; then 
take the measurement with o cord which 
will show the length to cut the wire, 
which is easily done wilh a cold chisel ; 
the ends of the wire are then hooked around 
each stake; the lop rail Ixiing then put in 
completes the fence. With an iron u fool 
or more in length, with a hole near one 
end to admit the end of the wire, the op- 
eration is quickly jierformed. This is a 
much cheaper method of securing upright 
stakes than the usual way with a piece of 
scantling. 

The Harrow,wlielher square or triangle, 
should be constiuctcd cntiinly of iron, (ex- 
cept the points of the teeth, which are 
sleel;) bars of iron of proper thickness, 
width and weight, are selected and welded 
together so as lo form the desired shape 
for the frame; the tops of the teeth be- 
ing rounded about an inch down, pass 
through the iron plate or frame, and am 
made fast on the up|x;rside by a nut. The 
teeth in this way are always kept light, 
which is very diflicult in a wood framed 
harrow. With lhaexc-option of the teeth, 
a harrow thus constructed will endure a 
century without being housed. 

A FARMER. 

Briars, Elders, ano Blackberries. — 
Can any one give us some more infallible 
remedies for these pests of the field? We 
give some extracts although we doubt their 
permanent efficacy. 

A subscriber of ours in Fayette county, 
informs us that he finds sure success in 
killing these i«!sts, by taking a hoe or club, 
and breaking or bruising them down, while 
in full flower. 

.A writer in the Prairie Farmer says, 
cut all weeds you wish to kill, off" at the 
point of junction between the roots and 
tops, which vegetable physiologists term 
the neck of plants. 

It is also stated that if vegetables are 
broken or cut off" at that point, they as 
surely die as when an animal has his head 
cut off". This is probably the secret of 
success in the oxperiencc of our subscri- 
ber. Bruising wilh a hoc or club, has the 
effect of breaking them off" at the point of 
junction, when if a sharp instrument was 
used, they would likely be cut off at some 
other point. — W. Cultivator. 

How TO MAltE AN CNPRODUCTIVE ThEE 

BEAR. — .A lady of our ocquaintance took 
us into her garden a few doys ago, where 
we were shown an apple tree which she 
informed us had been planted for ten or 
more years, but had never until last year, 
borne any fruit. In looking over an old 
volume, she accidentally met with what 
purported to be a remedy for this unpro- 
ductiveness, which was simply to cut from 
each limb, close to where it diverges from 
the trunk, a piece of bark about four in- 
ches round the limb, one inch in width, 
and immediately replace it by lying it on 
with a rag until it adhered again. Early 
last spring, she tried this experiment upon 
the tree we speak of, leaving however, two 
or three limbs untoiiched. 

The result was, that in autumn it was 
filled with apples; but it is worthy of re- 
mark that those limits only which had 
been cut bore fruiu The operation is very 
simple, and as it has proved successful in 
this instance, we have no hesitation iii re- 
commending its trial in similar cases. 

Reading Gazette. 

Science of Mowing. — 1st. The scythe 
should hang natural and eosy, and as I 
have said before, must be kept in first rate 
order. 

2d. As you approach the standing grass, 
let the heel of the scylhe move to the very 
point of commencement, and let it stop the 
very miuute it has done its work. Thus 
there is nothing lost by a backward or 
forward swing. If the grass stands up so 
as to admit of moving on, measure wilh the 
eye the utmost capacity forward of your 
scythe wilh a quick, easy gait, moving your 
right foot well up toward the standing 
griLSs, and your body with it, though lean- 
ing back, by bending the knees a little for- 
ward: so as to bring your whole weight to 
Ix^ar upon the scythe, without twisting the 
Inxly from right lo left, as many do — 
thus giving ease lo each clip, and ability 
to repeat in an advanced position, without 
fatigue. 

If you swing 6 inches loo far back, and 
6 inches too far in pointing out, it makes 
24 inchess loss! This applied to a scien- 
tific forward motion, will give you a great 
gain on ordinary mowers. 

N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 
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USEFL'L HINTS. 
Mr. Tucker, — Posts for fences or other 
purposes, set into the ground, will last 
double the length of lime by being put in- 
to the middle of the hole. The space 
around the post filled wilh small stones in- 
stead of earth, the earth does not come in 
contact with the post, and air is also ad- 
mitted into the hole, both of which proba- 
bly tend lo prevent decay. In construct- 
ing fences, the earth taken from the hole 
is placed directly under the line of the 
fence, thus formiug a ridge which is a sav- 
ing of equal to twelve feet of boards in four 
lengths of fence. The stones should be 
raised three or four inches around Ihe post 
above the surface of Ihe ground. The 
posts will not be very firm at first, but af- 
ter standing through one winter their firm- 
ness will be much increased, and will con- 
tinue lo increase for several years. 

A post and rail fence constructed in this 
wav forlv-five years since, in the vicinily 



Work for the Season — Manage.ment 
OF Grass Lands. — No fault is greater in 
the south-west than the practice of turn- 
ing slock on grass lands too early. By 
this process the young grass blades are cut 
down, and the roots so trampled and expoe- 
ed to the sun, that frequently the whole 
pasture is destroyed, and it is never the 
case that grass is as good as it would bo 
wilh proper management. 

Blue grass and clover should rarely be 
pastured till they seed. Asa general rule, 
from the ISlh of .May to the Isl of June 
is as early as grass lands should be pas- 
tured. 

Indian corn should bo carefully worked 
when it first appears obovc the surface. 
Use the cultivator and harrow. Keep the 
land light ond the weeds out, and be sure lo 
thin the corn. Care ot the beginning is 
more important than towards Ihe close of 
the season. If the hard rains do not "run 
the soil together," it is belter lo plough 
lightly; but if the ground bakes it must be 
broken thoroughly. It is an important 
point in the lost working of corn to leove 
the ground level and smooth. The roots, 
if permitted, will range over the whole of 
the ground, and it is reasonable to con- 
clude the disturbance of the roots is inju- 
rious to the crop. Prepare lo plant pump- 
kin seeds at the second working of the 
crop. If you have not pumpkin seed, sow 
peas. Either will aid in protecting the 
soil, and as such crops draw most of their 
nourishment f"roin the atmosphere; they are 
nearly a clear gain. There is little doubt 
that when pea crops are consumed on the 
ground the manuring for the next crop will 
be very valuable. Potatoes of every kind 
should he in the ground and worked neatly, 
whenever the land becomes hard or the 
weeds make their api)earance. — Tmnessc 
Agriculturist. 
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For (he True American- 
DEATH OX THE PRAIRIE. 
It wu a morn of autumn; M-ick' and vast, 
And bouitdleaH to thr eye* ot' those who gated 
Upon ii» waste of verdure — as tho sea; 
The Prairie itretehed away, and through its long 
Luxuriant gTan, tho breath of morning crept; 
Swaying its Bexile btadca,— until they roi« 
And fell, in masses, like the ocean waves, 
And rendered, like those billows of the deep, 
The suttbeam*a splendor back, for yet the dews 
Were on tfccir mobile surface. 

In this wide 
MonM«ny of beauty, there appeared 
Owe landmark only for the weary eye, 
Aftd that was but a wreathing cloud of smoke. 
Uprising from the fires of those who made 
A temporary sojourn, on that waste 
Of verJure. They had paused where burst a spring 
Up from the very sod, and made ita way 
Quietly through the grass; a silver stream. 
Narrow, and winding, and almost uimeen 
At a few paces from its humble source. 
Here had they 9adly rcMed, for tho sake 
Of one whoso weariness of heart, and limb, 
Demaadcd such repose, and whose parched lips 
Drank eagerly, and gratrfully, their last 
Ref rei'hnient from the waters of the wild. 
She lay upon the rude, and hasty couch, 
Which kindly hands had framed; that dyinff girl! ' 
And gazed upon the blue, autumnal, sky 
With something half ecstatic in her pale 
And parted li)H«; and in her large blue eyes, 
And in the folding of her wan. Might hands, 
Clasped aa in prayer- 
She had besought them not 
To raise between her and the firmament 
Shelter or shade. It was her dymg wish 
To feel the brveic, the sunlight, on her brow; 
For she wys one, though lowly of descent, 
Imbued with fine perceptions, and the high. 
And spiritual love of nature, long 
Had made its home and altar in her heart, — 
She teemed not of the mould of those who hung 
In watchful lore around her. It may be 
That death, tho chaatener, from her lineaments 
Had banished ell the dross of earthly thought, 
And sUmped the impress of the angel there. 
The loveliness of that seraphic face. 
No marble might surpass,— nor in the halls 
Of princely dweltinga, where the beautiful 
Wear the fine delicacy of the flower,— 
Hath eye beheld a brow more beautiful. 
Than hers, the daughter of the Emigrant. 
The deep solemnity of hopeless grief 
Reigned o'er the band of kindred wayfararm, 
A silence only broken by the low, 
And pleading voice, of one who knelt beside 
The perishing girl, and clasped her chilling handa, 
And wiped the dews from her transparent brow 
With the devoted tenderness of despair. 
Silent and stern, with folded arms, and lipa 
Compresaed in agony, the father stood. 
And gazed upon the lily of his race 
Broken and cruibed; and the strong, swarthy linei 
Of his embrowned and manly countenance 
Seemed deeper ploughed, by that abort space of 

grief, 

Than all its years of toil, of change, of pain- 

And silent, too, the brothers grouped around, 

Yet shaken in their stillness as the pines 

That bow their stately crest before the winds; 

And prone on earth her youthful sister lay 

With hidden face, and low convulsive sobs. 

But to the last, the mother faUtred m(. 

She who had cherished to idolatry, 

That young fruil creature, and divided her 

With an impassable devotednesa 

F>om all things else on earth. She who had erred 

In the injustice of her tendernaas 

And poured the vials of maternal love 

A thousand fold on one, — sAe fallered not; 

But with a bursting heart, put back the tide 

Of anguish and despair, and lifted up 

Her soul with that already plumed for heaven, 

And strove to smooth the bitterness of death 

With words of consolation, peace and prayer, 

And holy inspiration. "Sing to me. 

Kind mother; sing to me that old sweet hymn. 

Which in our village churvh so solemnly 

Welcomed each Sabbath day;— I well belwve, 

That even 'mid tho harmonies of Saints, 

It will return to me." 

'Twas difficult 
To take from agony, a voice for song; 
Yet the devoted mother poured the strain 
Of holy beauty on the dying ear 
That aeemed to drink its melody with joy. 
And stifleJ the doeip groans that often strove 
To paas her lips, — htr's teat heroic love. 
Unheeded by the mourning band, a child, 
A bright haired boy, had wandered from their fires, 
To gather prairie flowers; and now returned 
With a rich store of fragrance and of bloom. 
And with the impulse of a loving heart. 
Showered the rich blossoms on his sister's breaat 
She turned her face to his, illumined with 
A smile of most benignant tcndernesa. 
And clasping in her own, his rosy hands. 
She gave unto bis trust a solemn charge : 

Be true to man. to God — be stafT aud stay 
To our beloved parents— falter not 
In Ihe good path — and we shall meet again.*' 
Simple those words and few; yet shall they cling 
Upon bis brain while memory holds h*;r seat, 
And with tbeir serious tenderness and truth. 
Charm, like a taiisman hts soul from wroug. 
The hours wore ou. and gradually the face 
Of the departing maiden more and more 
Revealed the hand of the victorious king. 
The strife was almost over— if indeed 
Strife might be called that ebbing of the tide. 
Of pain, of consciousness, of life, away — 
Yet still there was a duty uufuifilled, 
A prayer unuttered, and it was the last 
That ieft the wan lips of the fainting girl 
BreaJited on a mother's ear. 

When I am gone 
Take from my breast a curl of raven hair, 
And mingle with it one long braid uf mine, 
Then eend them home to him. 

And aay I died 
Peacefully — trusting he would turo away 
From his dark course of evil, and of sin. 
And meet me then I" 

She raised her hand on high. 
It fell, a lifeless thing, — a tremor shook 
Her delicate frame, aa the breeze shakes the flower, 
And life was gone. 

They broke the nod of flowera 
And made her virgin grave beside the "pring 
Which laved her dying brow, and went their way 
Across the wilderness. Nor ix there aught 
To mark her lone end distant resting place — 
The human eye might seek in vain to trace 
The vestige of her last repofto — amid 
The long, rank graaa that <ih:idow« all the earth — 
But angeU know the tpot and guard it trrU. 

For the True American. 
LETTERS TO THE LADIES OF KENTUC- 
KY.— NO. IV. 

Beloved Siatert: — In a previous communication 
I mentioned hlavcry as one of the great moral evils 
against which as women, jealoux of our national 
lionor, and our true interest as individual member* 
of community, we are bound to labor. Perhaps it 
may not be amiss to conitiJer somi? of it* dialinc- 
live feaUtre?, thai wo may bo niorr thoroughly 
prepared to wioid our moral influf nee discreetly and 
effectually. To discharge our duty we must act 
underatandingly, from a thorough knowledge of 
the merits aud demerits cf the systoms which we 
Advocate 9nd oppose. All actions and words which 
aj-0 apparently (iictated by passion instead of rea- 
son are to be deprecated. Truth needs only sober 
investigation, and that ardor which a strong con- 
viction of ita importance must cxdtc in every hon- 
est heart for its speedy advancement. The moral 
anergics of the world have been aroused; evils are 
uo longer sanctioned because they have received 
the homage of past ages. Inquiry, inquiry,— ad- 
vancement, advancement, — are the watchwords of 
the present generation. And nureiy it is a btesa- 
ing to live in such a time an this, to be permitted 
to participate in the progressive development of the 
sublime virtues that arc destined to characterise 
the human family at no very distant day. 

Though there Is *tiU much to lament, aud ron- 



.^utly n;uch labur ioi ih.- l[u«> lofurmcr tu per 
I, yet are these cheering nigns of man's pro- 
B Ml di«interented virtue. Man is oftener re- 
garded as man, wilhout reference to distinctive 

nk. humanity m oftener owned as the true 
of a holy birth-nghteven when untitled and lowly; 

iid, acting on and through moral agency, is 
becoming more fully and distinctively acknowledg- 
e true governing power unaided by brute 
force. Surely these are glorious promisosof a bel- 
ter day at hand. And shall we iu ihiit highly fit- 
ored land, be the la«t to apprehend and carry out 
hose great principles? 

Muthinks I have a ready response from every 
rue hesrted daughter of Kentucky, eaying, no. 
Vc who are descended from fathers and mothers 
,ho were ready to sacrifice every thing but truth 
to secure the blessingw of a liberty that 
bounds but the will of an all-wise Crea- 
ever tarnish llie memory of their glory 
by selfishly withholding any thing that is due from 
us to the great cause of humanity. 

Pardon my seeming digression from the subject 
II to contemplate the glo- 
ademption from the tliral- 
njustico, that were it not 
>f truth, I dhould never ex- 
but should continually revel in 
ping, bleeding truth demandi 
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before us. I love 
rioiis prospect of r 
of selfisiinesi 
demanded by the < 
pose existing e 
future glory. 1 
that her wrongs shall not paM unnoted. They 
ust be exposed that they may be remedied, not 
antonly to gratify any of our perverted feelings, 
but kindly, gently, and at the same time fearless- 
ly. Nothing said in vindication of so great a cause 
uinan rights should be deemed perAonal. — 
Whatever exposures tlie cause may demand should 
be deemed as the rvxult of no party feeling, no sec- 
tional envy, no desire to disparage individuals as 
such. It is the interest of every human being that 
Ood^s lawfi should b« ob»*rv0«l; und that becauM 
thev alone are perfectly adapted to tJie true and 
harmonious existence of all his creaiurea. 

All legal writers whose works are received as 
containing universal principles, define right as 
the being consistent with the will of God." We 
ave then only to bring all institutions to this teat 
3 ascertain their claims. If their distinctive fea- 
tures stand out in bold opposition to his revealed 
pill, we are bound to acknowledge them wrong 
nd illegal. The reason is obvious, God who cre- 
ted all things, and established tho natural rela- 
tions of every grade of beings, is the only legiti- 
mate author of law; or as it is defined by scholars, 
rule of action prescribing what is right and 
prohibiting what is wrong." Right and wrong ex- 
mly by virtue of the relations which God has 
established. All the extended and complicated 
ries of the world, which often darken rather 
than enlighten the understandiug, are of no valid- 
ity whatever, unless based upon the great and im- 
mutable principles established by him. Volumes 
on volumes have been written to define the true 
foundation of human rights, and the proper limits 
to their exercise, yet they do not all contain so 
much of true theory as the unpretending precept 
of our Saviour. "All things whauoever ye would 
men should do to you do ye even ao to them, 
for this is the law and the prophets. 

We have in tliis a certain guide, an infallible 
le of action, one liable to no partiality, to no 
perversion. If our institutions violate this law 
they are clearly illegal. If slavery is inconsistent 
with its spirit, it must fall, for God's law is dcs- 
ned to triumph over every human iuslitution. 
We are led tJien to examine it in the light of 
this impartial rule, and our iiivesli|{utions must he 
made wilh a sincere desire that we may be guided 
into truth alone. To exaggerate even a wrong is 
ilalion of this law, and we ahould asconacieo- 
ciously avoid misrepresentiog an evil as we do con- 
mcnt or palliation. Our first inquiry then 
naturally is, what are our rights as human beings^ 
Perhaps we can find no uninspired language which 
fully and happily answers our query a» the words 
used in the memorable Declaration of Indepcn- 
:c. "We hold tht se truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created free and equal, and e»- 
od by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
of happiness." This then is the great founda- 
tion upon which all our superstructure must rest. 

I the touchstone to which every institution 
must be brought, and if it abide not the test we 
rest assured that it is destined to fall for want 
of foundation upon which to resL If such are our 
natural and inalienable rights, growing out of our 
God given natures, can slavery be sustained' Does 
it not of necessity imply a violation of those rights? 
Can it exist' Can man have unlimited power 
over his fellow man, and at the same time accord 
to him the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? Can the stave be bought and sold us a 
chattel, all his domestic relations violated, all his 
inclinations disregarded, all his higliest and noblest 
powers uncultivated, ond yet be ut liberty to pur- 
sue his own happiness? True, ho may hardly re- 
alise (he weiglu of his wrongs, the extent of his 
privations, yet still does even his darkened spirit 
feel outraged and bitterly injured. The voice of 
the natural affections cannot be stilled by the ig- 
norance and degradation of hin cendition. His 
heart has instinctive yearnings that not even brut- 
ish blindness and insensibility can stifle and per- 
vert. The domestic relation of the stave, imper- 
fect as their condition renders it, is nevertheless 
sacred to his heart, and its instinctive yearnings 
cannot be vitenccd even by the strong hand of 
violence and oppression. But I have already ex- 
ceeded the preKnbed limits of this epistle, and 
must leave the remainder for future occasions. 

Yours truly, MARIA. 



civil Uv*. n.e lawi v,f .lawry du not ac.^^rd to 
the slave mother even the right to defend her child 
against Ihe violence ol a white person; neither 
would hor testimony and that of a hundred of her 
color, convict such a person of the most revolting 
crimes. I know that the natural animosity of the 
races is plead" in extenuation of this. But let me 
ask, is it a nile by which we ourselves would will- 
ingly abide? Is it founded in tho law of love? ur 
does it result from an unnatural condition of so- 
ciety? Even free Stales hdve been guilty of en- 
acting such unequal laws. 

While the domestic slavetrade exists, instances 
of extreme maternal anguish from the cruel sepa- 
ration of families must of necessity be frequent, 
even wilh a strong desire on the part of the mass 
of community to see these natural relations re- 
spected. The death or removal of tlie heads of 
families, and the failure of others, involve tho 
happinesM of the slave to a fearful extent, often 
contrary to iho will of the master. And I am 
sure that no woman ative to the sufferings of a 
devoted heart, when bereft of the objects of iU 
tender loves, ever willingly cau)wd such bitterness 
and anguish. Vet, while iho present laws of sla- 
very exist, even she may find herself compelled 
to assent to these painful separations. 

I have spoken of the slave only as a mother, but 
let us not forget that site is capable of sustaining 
the holy relations of a wife. And yet while in a 
state of bondage, that holy institution is but a 
nume, and the marriage ceremony, so beautiful 
and appropriate to the free, seems a mockery when 
uttered to the slaves. Am I told that they are 
fickle and inconstant? That they seldom main- 
tain this relation inviolate? If liiey do not. they 
have a right to a moral cultivation that would lead 
them to form true views of this sacred relation. — 
Here is one of the great evils of the systeim 
that it is continually supposing thfl the char^kc- 
tcr of the slave needs no moral development to 
render it as highly responsible as the free and 
enlightened; and yet taking it for granted that 
if without moral instruction they violate mor- 
al law. they are incapable of being taught their 
obligations, and can be under no control but that 
offeree. Before they thus judge of the capacities 
of the lowest slave, let those who claim them 
as property substitute true and honorable in- 
centives to action which shall appeal to their high- 
er natures, .^.s women, conscious of the dig- 
nity of human nature, and of the rights which no 
law can justly take from us, let us never give our 
sanction to a public sentiment which sustains such 
an unholy principle. I^t us continually abide by 
the impartial law of love, which accords to others 
the same rights, the same capacities for virtue and 
happiness, with ourselves. And whenever the 
avaricious would lead us to look indulgently upon 
that violation of right which would sanction the 
violent separation of those whom God had joined 
together by tho holy ties of love and consanguini- 
ty, let us ask them in the sublime words of an- 
other, "How can he who has scattered families, 
aak God to bless his own'" MARIA. 
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LETTERS TO THE LADIES OF KENTUC- 
KY—NO. V. 
Beloved Sitter*: — The invasion of the domestic 
rights of the oppressed slave, is a subject that is 
calculated to arouse the warmest sympathies uf 
every female heart Home and its sacred joys are 
all our own, the world may deny us power, men- 
tal and physical supremacy we claim not, but 
hearts susceptible of the most refined joys within 
our little household circle, the God of Nature has 
bestowed on us as women, and became tee are tco- 
nun. They are our just compensation for the 
pains and trials and multiplied cares of our lot. — 
They exalt and refine oar natures, and give a 
strength of endurance almost superhuman, to oth- 
ise frail and feeble natures. What value should 
attach to an existence which shared all the 
woes and vorrows of a mother, without her high 
remunerating joys, arising from the love and en- 
nenu of children, and her aspiring hopes for 
future prosperity' Little, surely aside from 
the bare pleasure of being itself, and even the in- 
stinctive love of life i-i often overcome by » viola- 
tion of the higher pteaKurea of sentient existence. 

Tho slave mother can legally claim none of these 
pleasures. The arm of the civil law is not out- 
tched to protect her in the enjoyment of iheac 
rights which we feel arc God given; the cupidity 
of others may deprive her of her offspring before 
her maternal anguish has been repaid by a single 
of affection; she may not toil for its future 
welfare, for with that she if not suffered to boar the 
lightest interest; her babe, the darling of her 
leart, for which her maternal instinct would 
prompt her to sacrifice her own existence, — thjit 
dol of har soul's disinterested worship, is not her 
child, it is property — ihe property of her master, 
ntire control, with no other defence 
curity against a violent death. 
Let me be understood as speaking only of her le- 
gal condition. I know that the power of humani- 
ty will very often shield the wife and mother of 
the slave, and protect her in the enjoyment of these 
sacrod and inestimable sources of pleasure. But 
experience, long bitter experience, has taught us 
that there are many who are utterly regardless of 
any penalty which the law of the land does not 
prescribe and enforce. The demands 
are heard above Ihe admonitions of consciei 
and regardless of a higher tribunal than that 
stituted by their fellow beings, they trample 
morselessly on the most sacred rights, not of the 
slave alone, but of every human being. They 
trample under foot the solemn declaration that "all 
men are created free and equal, and endowed with 
certoin inalienable righU." They acknowledge 
110 right that may not at their wantonness or i 
trrest be violated, uiilesn their orm \^ arrested 
cu of the most brutal outrage by the power of 



For the True American. 

NO. in. 

Among those who appreciate the evils of slavery 
:erely desire its extinction, there are 
very many who refuse to give their consent and 
support to any plan which does not contemplate 
the removal of the freed slaves from the country. 
This I regard as one of the most formidable difli- 
culties in the way of emancipation— not that I 
believe the abjection has any solid foundation in 
reason or policy, but because, first thrown out by 
those friendly to the perpetuation of slavery, it has 
taken auch firm hold of the minds of many hostile 
to it. The sentiment has been so often uttered, 
without contradiction, that the white and black 
races cannot exist in the same community in any 
other relation than that of master and slave, that 
it has acquired the force of a maxim, received 
without examination, and whose truth no one 
seems to doubt, and for the belief of which no one 
deems it worth while to assign a reason. I have 
endeavored to ascerlain from so 
jecters the reaton of their belief 
In the minds of some there was 
undefined fear of danf^rr to the per 
in others, the notion that ema 
necessarily place the ne^ro upon a 80< 
politicai equality with tho white — othi 
imagine freedom to be the forerunner of 
matkin. 

The question to be decided should be, and is, 
not whether the emancipation of our slaves in our 
midst would be attended with danger and incon- 
venience — not whether tho existence among us of 
a free colored population would be an evil in 
society, but whether that danger and inconvenience 
would be greater — that evil more fearful than they 
now are witli the same population in slavery. 

I freely admit that the tudden and unprepared 
transition of large bodies of men, whether 
white or black, from one condition in life to an- 
other, is always inconvenient. ^ Ifelieve that 
such transition from the lowest sinte of degrada- 
dution. slavery, to the largest liberty, is dangerous; 
and it is because I so believe, that I am opposed to 
immediate, unconditional abolition — it is because 
I so believe, thai I am in favor of gradual emanci- 
pation: for, unless the latter succeed, the former 
must take place sooner or later, as I shall en- 
;avor to show at another time. 

My position then is. that gradual emancipation 
ill be attended with fewer dangers and incon- 
■niences than are universally admitted to belong 
to the continuance of slavery. Without appealing, 

we might do, to the complete success of the 
plans of emancipation adopted by several of the 
States once cursed with slavery, but now blessed 
with freedom, for fuil proof of tho truth of this 
proposition, let us look at the probable operation 
of a similar plan in Kentucky. Let a law be 
paeeed making every child, born after a certain day, 
of a slave mother, free at the age of twenty-five. 
One of the first eff*>cts of this law would be, that 
thousands of those who are more attached to tho 
beauties of the "patriarchal system" than to the 
soil of Kentucky, will remove with their flocks 
and herds, slaves included, to other climes — per- 
chance to the fertile Unks of ihe Brasos or Col- 
orado — the extended "aroa of freedom" — whero 
they can exercise their beneficent, paternal au- 
lliority, undisturbed by the incendiary fiinati- 
cism of abolitionists and emancipator*. Our old 
Commonwealth, be it remembered, can better 
spare them, nnd such as they, than she can the 
thousands of better men who have abandoned her, 
and, if the present hopes of her best friends are 
disappointed, will abandon her in greater numbers 
still, because her fair bosom has upon it the dis- 
gusting and 'consuming cancer' of human slavery, 
which her own sons refuse to cure. There is no 
means of estimating the number of slaves that 
wilt probably be removed by tliis sort of emigra- 
tion, but it wilt probably not be less, in the course 
of a few years than one half uf those now in the 
State. The places of these, as fast as tlicy are 
made vacant, will be supplied hy an equol number, 
and in all probability, by n much larger number, 
of free whiles; thus diminishing vastly the pro- 
portion of the black to llie while population. — 
The children of those slaves remaining in tho 
Stale thus reduced iu number, would become freo 
gradually as they arrived at the age fixed upon. 
Their number would be still further reduced by 
voluntary migration to other States and by African 
Colonization, to which nothing ever will give vigor 
but emancipation. This gradual reduction of Ihe 
nnmbers of Ihe negroes and increase of the whites 
—and who can doubt that both will take place— 
put« the question of danger f»r out of tho case. 
It is said, and lately hy high authority, that there 
would be constant enmity between tho freed 
blacks and the whites. Why should there be? Is 
it in the nature of man to return hatred for bene- 
fits'* Would the negro, liberated by your justice, 
feel more disposed to revenge tho wrongs his race 
may have suffered at your hands, than those 
wrongs, while held in slavery, he is every day 
compelled to endure? The idea is absurd. Even 
if he were disposed to enmity, is his power to harm 
increased? Is it not vastly diminished with his 
diminished numbers? Will Ihe free negro be more 
diflicult to govern than tho slave? It is not pro- 
posed, as some seem to imagine, to "turn them 
loose" like wild b«asts iu our midst, without the 
restraints of the taw, but suhjerl to laws aa forci- 



•U, but not >.> dc^rajin)( as ihoie nhich now k.< 
ho alave quiet in his chains — aye, stronger, 
here will be a moral power— a Mnae of his o 
ntarests thrown around him, which will prov 
nuch belter security for his good behavior than 
whip of the overseer or the hand-cuffs of Ihe si 
trader. 

But it is asked, would you raise the negro to a 
social and political equality with the white, if not 
what advantage will his freedom be? 1 would not 
give him such equality, nor do my principles lead 
to that. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
are the natural rights of every man. In the prop- 
er enjoyment of these, every government is bound 
to protect every one within its jurisdiction and 
under iu influence. Political rights are matters 
of convention, defined and regulated l>> the ma- 
jority or otherwise, according to the genius of 
each particular government, and particular indi- 
viduals, or classes, may well be excluded from the 
right of suffrage, eligibility to olfice, &c., if wis- 
dom and policy demanded such exclusion. But 
there ifi a vast difference between sovereigns and 
slaves, and there is room for many gradations l>e- 
tweon them. I would place the negro below the 
former and above the latter in his political position 
— his Mcinl position, laws cannot regulate or con- 
trol- Society regulates itself — every man finds the 
level to which ho belongs, and this principle of 
society can no more be altered by legislation tlian 
can a similar principle iu hydrostatics. Every 
man chooses his own companions, und he chooses 
them in that class or circle for which lie is himself 
best fitted, and into which ho will be most readily 
admitted. No man intrudes himself into our 
parlor.t, or sits down, unasked, at our tables. The 
man of character does not admit to his society and 
confidence, the drunkard in the gutter, nor the 
brawler in the grog-shop, although his equal in the 
eye of the law. The sane causes— the same sense 
of propriety which now rcgulutoji society and 
prevenis the interference of one of its classes 
with another, will operate upon the negro, while 
his color and the sense of his former situation will 
make his class distinct from all the others, and 
although he cannot aspire to an equal place in any 
of them, he may aspire to the respect and regard of 
all. LIBERTAS 
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For the True American. 
You know that in New York, Ihe great tide of 
human life is at its ebb during the months of July 
nd August, and almost every one,— "except ornni- 
iiis horses and editors," us one of the unfortunates 
of the latter genus expresses it, — continues for a 
few days ul least, to shake the dust of the city 
from ofl' his feet, and inh^ile again the free air of 
Ihe country, the sen shore, or the springs. I was 
deferring my departure until some pleasant route 
should present iUelf, when my eye fell on a letter 
iu the "New York Tribune." from Dr. Wesnel- 
h«ft, a distinguished German physician of Boston, 
who has lately established 
boro, Vermont, for ihe li 
hydropathy. I at once derided on an excursion to 
the Green .Mountains and a visit to Dr. Wessel- 
htrft. We left New York on the Ut of Jaly.in Iho 
steamboat Empire, one of the most magnificent 
boats of our magnificent river- The covered sa- 
loon on the upi>er deck, with its airy and commo- 
dious staterooms on either sid^, forms a promenade 
of more than two hundred feet, independent of tho 
forward and after decks. If some Rip Van Win- 
kle, who slept wilh his fathers twenty or thirty 
years ago. when a voyage to Albany was effected 
in a week or two, were suddenly to awake and 
find himself gliding over the waters uf the Hudson 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an hour, in 
ono of these fairy vessels, propelled by the invisi- 
ble spirit of steam. I am sure he could never be 
made to believe his eyes or his identity. It is well 
that the immense improvements of the present age 
come upon us gradually, else we should be "fright- 
ened from our propriety." The saloon of Ihe Em- 
pire is hung with pictures from some of our best 
nmaters,— Cole and Doughty, Sully, Birch, &c. 
There may be good reasons for having no pictures 
or works of art in our houses or publie, buildings, 
though I can think of only two. want of tuste and 
want of means, but there is certainly no excuse for 
having poor ones. They arc infinitely worse than 
none, for they corrupt tho taste, like other "evil 
nications," and lower the standard of ex- 
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For the True American. 

Lexington, Kr., July 36, 1845. 
I havo thought frequently it was passing strange, 
when I have seen men— conscientious men, pal- 
riots and christians — who seemed to look upon the 
subject of slavery different from every thing else. 
It surely is a question analogous to others— capa- 
ble of being dissected like others, (though some 
not willing to help in the dissection) and the 
good and evil weighed like others. When the 
great man said, "Consistency, thou art indeed a 
■I," he must have had particular allusion to 
the defenders of slavery at the present day, seeing 
the great contrast between them and the jewel. 
In (his, our own native State, we see the men who 
were once soldiers in the wars, pouring forth their 
blood freely in defence of "Libery," who now see 
ngUB slaves, aye, who oirn them, countenance 
and defend the institution of slavery, and sanction 
outrage, regardless of the laws of God or man, 
upon those who hoist the standard of "Liberty." 
rVo see men among us who devote their whole 
ime in the service of tlieir God, as ministers, who 
ipcak proudly of the chivalrous armies of the 
devolution fighting against oppression, to throw 
off the bands of tyranny and be freemen— who 
thank the Almighty in their Christian rostrums for 
the blessing of being born in a free country, where 
glorious truths could reach the hearts of all, 
and freedom of the press and speecJi were tole- 

d — where all men were free, — when we sei 
at the same time, in some obscure corners of Tli 
rches, or on filthy galleries, hundreds < 
SLAVRs! who are trying to find a friend in C^od, i 
they cannot in man. We see millions of men in 
the Southern States, who feet their hearts elated 
when the birth-day of Washington and the birth- 
day of the immortal Declaration of Independence 
roll round with tho annual cycles, who would, 
upon the invasion of a foreign enemy, or the re- 
bellion of any portion of our l.'nion, rally at a 
moment's warning; whose bosoms have no uncom- 
mon sensations when they see their own ofiapring, 
scarcely out of their infancy, on »ur national 
birth-days, singing praises to God far liberty, and 
pledging themselves in their innocent idiom "to 
keep the declaration;" who consider it almost 
sacrilege for any one to niuke disturl>ance while 
this greatest of alt documents is bt-ing read; who 
grossly violate its foundation and most sacred as- 
sertion by holding slaves, for it proclaims in thun- 
dcr-lones, "all men arc created freo and equal." 
.Ml men are created free and equal, and the blacks 
who are born blind, lame or useless are permitted 
to remain free, very frequently to suffer. 

There are men who, in aJI their public debates 
and speeches, admit that the freedom of the press 
is the only safeguard to our republican govern- 
ment, who style themselves republicans and dem- 
ocrats, who are members of parties under these 
dignified titles, who even deny the right of estab- 
lishing the press in that portion of the union whero 
the accursed evil of slavery remains. Is not this 
the •'ridiculous exceas" of inconcistency. OhI 
"Consistency, thou art indeed a jewel." 

In the United States, which is now a by-word 
for tho inhabitants of foreign Kingdoms, on 
account of the slavery that remains in her territory, 
there are nearly eighty thousand infanta born to 
be slaves annually. America, 
" Thou art the world's wiJe ulcer; and life bleeds 
" No where in such mad torture as in thee. " 
When we reflect upon ihe greatness and splen- 
dor of our country— of the reputation for magna- 
nimity with foreigners — of the gigantic commerce 
we carry on with the world— of the bravery of 
our soldiers and seamen — of the pride every 
American feels when ou distant shores, in saying 
"/ am an American citixeH" — of tho greatness of 
America, on account of Liberty, wu think that 
in one portion of our country there arc annually 
eighty thousand human beings captured in their in- 
fancy from their mothers, we are rea.ly to say: 
" What man seeing this, 
" And having human feelings, does not blush 
" And hang his head to think himself a man." 
How a man, when he reflects upon the sorrows 
and misery of theae blacks, could, in its very 
inidst, say "it is right," is beyond our conception. 
That slavery is the result of inconsideration is 
evident. Tl»e "waters are being troubled," and 
they should — they will boeome putrid from atag- 
nation if they are not. This revolution will not 
be considered inferior to our first. The germ is 
now planted, the peopU are reflecting, which is all 
that is necessary to convinco and bring about the 
glorious result. FARLAN. 

Editorial Trials. — If any one wants 
to know the trials, troubles and afflictions 
of a poor miserable lump of humniiity, 
yclept an editor, let him read the follow- 
ing from tho ]>pn of a London |wTio*iical 
wriler, and he may form some littU> idea 
of the life he leads: *'An editor cannot 
step without treading on sorneliody's loos. 
If ho expresses lii.s opinion fearles-sly and 
frankly, he is arrogant and presumptuous: 
if he merely slates facts, without com- 
ments, he dares not avow his sentiments. 
If he ronsoienliously refuses to tidvwale 
the elninis of an individual to oflRce, he is 
accused of periional hostility. A Jack- 
napes, who measures off words into verse, 
aw a clerk does tape by the yard, hands 
him a parcel of stulT that jingles like a 
handful of old rusiy nails and a gitnblet, 
and if the editor is not fool enough to 
print the nonsense — "Stop my paper, I will 
not patronize a man who is no better 
judge of poetry.'* One murmers because 
his paper is loo literary ; another Uj^-ause 
it is not literary enough; one would have 
the tyjMj so small that a microscope would 
be indispensable in every family; another 
threatens to discontinue his paper unless 
the tetters are half an inch long. In fa^t, 
every subscriber has a plan of his own 
for conducting a journal." The labor 
of Sisyphus, concludes the writer whom 
we are quoting, was recreation when com- 
pare with lhat of an editor who undertakes 
to please every body! 



epose or stagna- 
f-conceit retreat 
ward, and excel- 
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high in any thing. .Absolute, ideal perfection 
Ihe only aafo standard in art, in morals, or in a 
lion. This alone admits of n 
lion, — the narrow bounds of 
like the horizon before it, and 
sior is its motto forever. 

But I do not keep pace with th- 
found ourselves at Troy the next morning, n dis- 
tance 160 miles travelled in less than ten hours. 
As yet, we cannot, like Puck, "put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes," but we are ap- 
proaching that consummation. Indeed, with the 
magnetic telegraph it might easily be accomplish- 
ed. Troy is a pleasant little city, and I havo 
agreeable reminiscences of the obliging and atten- 
tive host of the Troy House, and the dainty break- 
fust he furnished us. Taking it in a mere business 
point of view, it is astonishing that people are not 
always civil and courteous. It costs nothing, but 
on the contrary often brings a very handsome in- 
terest. More than all, it actually increases the 
sum of hiiiitan happiness, and as the world now is, 
that is loo little to suffer wilful diminution from any 
one. A kind greeting, a pleasant smile, even from 
a stranger, is to me a personal favor, and it gives 
me a momentary pleasure, just as the contrary, 
a brusque and disagreeable manner gives mo pain. 
But at this rate I shall never reach my destination. 

Tho drive from Troy to Bennington, over a Mc- 
Adamized road, was accomplished in a few hours. 
Bennington is delightfully situated, surrounded by 
Ihe Green Mountains, one p«ak of which rises 1800 
feet, just within the town, and forms a beautiful 
background to the scene. I'he battto of Benning- 
ton, fought August i6th, 1777, gave the first check 
to the bold plan of Burgoyne for cutting off the 
communication between New York and New Eng- 
land. Col. Baum was detached to seizo Ihe mili- 
tary stores collected at Bennington, and Gen. 
Stark with his Green Mountain boys, in their eag- 
erness to give him fit greeting, advanced some four 
or five miles to meet him. so that the battle was 
actually fought at Hosack, in New York. After 
a ride to tlie battle ground, we had an opportunity 
of examining the sword of Col. Baum, who was 
killed in the engagement, and which is now in the 
possession of the family of the late Gen. Robinson. 

A mile East of Bennington, tlisre has sprung up 
another village within a few years, which seems to 
be draining tho old town of its activity and life. 
Iron ore is found here in great abundance, and im- 

facturcd. There are also extensive beds of yellow 
ochre, which is exported in barrels. At this vil- 
lage is the only factory in the country for making 
lawns, such as are worn for ladies* dresses. Tho 
thread is imported from Scotland at a leas price 
thnn it can lie manufactured here; the fabric is 
woven, several thousand yards per day, and sent 
to New Jersey to bo printed, after which pro- 
cess, transformed into boddice, skirl and sleeves, 
it goes to the vain adornment of the outward 
woman. Women certainly contribute their share 
to Ihe encouragement of manufactures. I was 
surprised at the small water power by which 
this factory is carried on. A mere brook of four 
or five feet wide is the only water near, and the 
wheel is so constructed that it turns by the full of 
a column of water that would pass through an on* 
fice an inch and a half in diameter. 

Our route lay now across the mountain to Brat- 
tleboro, a most picturesque road. For miles after 
you commence the ascent, a stream called the 
Roaring Branch, rushes along the road aide, vary- 
ing in wulth from ten to twenty feet. Now ex- 
panding into a smooth surface and reflecting the 
over-hanging trees and wild flowers, now rushing 
with redoubled fury over its rocky and precipitous 
bed, it goes bounding and sweeping down the moun- 
tain, to mingle ita waters with the river, aud at 
length to be lost in the great ocean. There is 
souu-thing in mountain scenery that affecu me 
profoundly. It is associated with a wild feeling of 
liberty, "For to tho hills has freedom ever clung." 
The sight of a mountain ri-'«ing abuve the clouds, 
defying lightning and tempest, till it penetrates 
that region where "eternal sunshine settles on iU 
head," fills my idea of grandeur both moral and 
physical, for they are analagous, and in the ever- 
lasting hills I see a fit emblem of the true soul. 

Scarsburg is a little town sprung up like a nmsh- 
rooni on the sumnnt of the mountam; it is shut in 
by high hills, at the bast- of which flows a beauti- 
ful stream, and but for the extensive tannery and 
the new houses you might take it to be the realiza- 
tion of the Happy Valley. A few weeks since 
an extensive fire occurred here in the woods which 
environ ihe town. It paseed over a track of a 
mile wide and five miles long, crossing the river 
twice. It was with the greatest eflbrt that the 
town was saved, or the dozen houses that Ihvy call 
Ihe town. The scene was described tons as being 
magnificent, when some of the tallest peaks were 
wrapt in the angry flames. The charro<i and bare 
skeletons of the trees stood there mournfully in 
the sun, — 

"They may amilo.in his light, but they bio 



again. 



that a } 



V.1S at Ihe bottom 
otthis miachief, as well as of many others. But, 
poor thing! she had only kindled a little fire among 
a few hundred dry pine logs — it was not her fault 
surely, if they set the mountain In a blaze and tlie 

Brattleboro is one of the most beautiful of alt our 
New England towns. It stands on the west side 
of the Connecticut river, which hero forms the 
boundary between Vermont and New Hampshire. 
Jusi l>eyond th*« river, and running parallel wilh 
it. rises a mountain of about SOO feel in height, 
covered wilh beautiful trees and bold rocks, und 
seeming to keep guard over tho quiet little town 
that reposes in its shadow, — charming walks en- 
tice you on every hand, and delicious springs pour 
out their chrystal treasures so invitingly that you 
involuntarily become bydropalhic. To many of 
these springs Dr. Wesselhu-ft hiis arranged walks, 
and his f.iir patients with their flat gypsies und 
their light dresses glide to and from them wilh their 
drinking cups, tike so many water iiymphs, or 
spirits of the fountain. 

Dr. Wesselhtpfl is such a physician as it would 
benefit an invalid to look at. Behind the most 
benevolent smile you feel the determined will anJ 



had so invigorated me, that I approached the Doc- 
tor's house in the most merry porplcxily as to the 
nature of the case I was to devcaul upon. I en- 
joyed for the moment lhat exquisite of all seiisa- 
lions, Ihe feeling of perfi ct health. Luckily there 
was a veritable invalid of our party with whose 
case weopei. 'd the meeting. This being disposed 
of. I took my turn. After ihc examination and 

fession, the Doctor aaid to me, "you need mus- 
ar action, exercise, labor. A great and increas- 

evil in this country is in the luxurious habits 
of the women. If I could have done as I wished, 
nstead of an eKtablishmcnt of this kind, I would 

lave erected a ." while the Doctor was wait- 

ng for a word, I supplied "work-house;" "yes," 
said he, "a work-house. Eight hours of Ihe twc-nty- 
four hours should be spent in labor, seven in sleep, 
and the remaining nine in recreation or study." 
But, said I, as society is at present constituted, we 
cannot do this. "All the worse," said he, "for 
you and society." This conversotion, which last- 
ed for on hour or two, gave form and expression 
to the dim convictions that had long been strug- 
gling in my own mind. The words of Dr. Weasel- 
tm ft were like ihe threads or wires lliruwn into 
certain substances in solution which caur»e imme- 
diate chrystalizrilion. The nebulous thouglit was 
brought to a focus. I felt that one must literally 
"work out his own salvation," und I commenced 
my labors the next day by walking up all the hills 
we came to in our day's ride. I am a thorough 
convert to the practice of hydropathy, and I should 
test its eflicacy in my own case, if I required med- 
ical tr'.'attncut, without the slightest hesitation. It 
appears to me more natural and simple than any 
other practice, allopathic or homa-patliic The 
former substitutes one disease for another, and the 
infinitely small doses of the latter, require an in- 
finitely large amount of faith to believe in their 
efltcacy before testing it. But the rationale of the 
water cure is so obvious and so confirmed by ex- 
perience thai I cannot but believe it will be in 
time generally adopted. We are apt to forget that 
disease is nothing more than the penalty for a vi 
lation of natural law, either by ourselves or otlie 
and often we charge our misfortunes of that n 
ture to Providence, to accident, to every thing, 
short, but tho true cause. It appears to me that 
we should only die of old age like the trees and 
wild animals, and never of disease, if we lived in 
accordance with natural laws. But "the times are 
out of joint." 

I returned to New York in time to witnesa the 
great fire which for a day or two caused a general 
excitement; but a wonder here does not live oul 
half of its nine days, the term of iU natural life 
L. 

Georoetown, Ky., July 28, 1845. 
Ma. Cabsu's M. Clay: 

Permit me, sir, to congratulate you most cordial- 
ly upon your late resolution and "pledge** "nevei 
again to offer or accept a challenge, or in any man- 
ner to give duelling your countenance or support" 
— .^meii, and so may it ever be with yon, aud may 
your pledge become uninersal. This rem 
of the noble Judge Breckenridge, who, upon being 
challenged to fight a duel, responded — that ht 
always in tho habit of consulting his wife about 
business matters of great moment to his and he 
family— that he would talk to her, and if she had n< 
objections, ho would fight himl — but in the meai 
time (said the Judge) you can mark out my dimen 
sions upon vour ham door, and take a few fires a 
that— and if you should hit it, you may conclud. 
that if I had been there, you would have shot me! 
— his opponent was then laughed into a good humo 
and so the affair ended. I have long thought that 
it requires more moro/ coum^e to dec/ine than toac 
cept a challenge to fight aduel; — may public opin 
ion soon frown down thiseavago and cruel mode of 
personal revenge. 

I wish further to state through your independent 
columns, that upon the appearance of your kind 
and flattering notice of me and my "protest of the 
doings and decisions of the late Louisville Co 
lion," which were copied intoyour 1st or 2nd 
ber, I was hailed forthwith as an abolitionist — upon 
which I declared that I did not consider yo 
olitionist — nor havo I yet seen cause to regard yon 
as such. Nevertheless, I for one, should like to un- 
derstand more fully your views upon the propei 
lime for the emancipation of slaves. An abolition 
ist (if I understand the term) advocates the imme 
diaie and unconditional rmaneipation of the slaxtes 
here among us. — Now. sir, understand you i 
advise that they be permitted to remain here af 
ter emancipation, but I have seen none of your ed 
itorials counselling the itnmediate freedom of thi 
slave. Thus much injustice to you, for I do not 
admit every man to be an abolitionist upon the ipse 
dixi<of a clique, who feci that all their interests for 
time (not to say eternity) are identified with perpet- 
ual slavery. And now, sir, I wish only to add — I 



most solemnly decla 



and 



vn defence, that I 
ever expect to be- 



abolilionist; and i 
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ny senti 



acknowledge 
lawful and proper way 
promulgation of the doc 
constitutional emancipatit. 
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holding slaves in a alavi 
entailed upon us by lau 
led or governed by an) 
pretend in any wise to jn 
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-ine o{ gradual, legal 
I. ond while I admit both 
that we are juslifiabl< 
State, where slaveri 
I cannot consent to be 

ify African Slavery in the 



bstract by the Holy Bible of the Eternal God 
inscrutable Architect of the Universe. Could 1 be- 
lieve this sir, I should at once become an Infidel of 
the highest order, if not a worshipper at Uie shrine 
of blind chance. Slavery — African slavery, ever) 
honest and setisible man must acknowledge is t 
great and groicing etil; and every true palriol 
who understands and rightly appreciates IIk 
liberties and prosperity of their nation desires anc 
longs to see the time when the foul blot shall be 
wiped away — not in blood, but in sympathy — y 
Ihe tears of sympathy ond charily. Colonization is 
rmaneipation in embryo — but abolition is emanci 
pation run mad. I despise, in my heart, the mean 
ness and unfairness of nltenipling to gag any niai 
by the imputation of sentiments to him /Aa( an 
not his — and those that, hereafter^ (in Church o 
State.) call me an abt^it ionist, viW utter — a uc— 
and bite a file. 

Yours, most respectfully, 

EVAN STEVENSON. 
N. B. — I cannot, and will not go into tho 
"Church Soulh," because I regard her to bo 
Slavery." If I err, it is an error of tlie head and 
not of the heart. 



iio wa:. t(rig«vl pOijrIy, llial liis sorry., 
dingy old brick pularc of St. James lojkfd 
hk>* a stahle, and that he ought to build a 
palace suitablo^'o his kingdom. The kint; 
was fond of architeriure, and would Ihero- 
fore more readily listen to 8Uf;g(;stions, 
which wure in fut:t all Irne. This spoL 
that you se<? here was selected for Ihe 
site, between thi.-5 and this point, which 
was niarlccd nut. The king applied lo hi i 
niinislers on the subject, they .enquired 
what sum would be wanted by his majesty, 
who said lhat be would begin wilh a mil- 
lion. They slated theexiKMis^ of the war. 
and the poverty of the treasury, but that 
his majesty's wishes should be taken into 
full ronsidoration. Sometime afterwards 
the king was informed that the wants of 
the trea.sury were too urgent to admit of 
a supply from their present means, but 
that a revenue might be rais^'d in Amcri- 
■a, to supply all the the king's wishes. 
Phis suggestion was followed up, and tho 
king \va» in this way first led toconsider 
ami then to consent to the scheme for tax- 
ing ihe colonies. 

An Independent Family. — Sir Philip 
Craycnieigh, a gentleman of fortune in 
Shropshire, built a house, which containetl 
everything that persons usually erect offi- 
ces for, viz: hnrns, granary, stables, cow- 
house, piggery, pigeon house, sitting, 
drawing, and ix-d rooms, all surrounded by 
one great court. His own bed chamber 
wiisnext to the barn, because he liked the 
noisu of the flail at five o'clock in the 
morning. His great amusement was farm- 
ing; keeping a thousand acres of land in 
his own management, the whole produce 
of which was consumed by his own family. 
He would not suffer a single penny to be 
laid out for any article which the farm pro- 
duced, such as wheat, malt, hops, meat, 
butter, milk, cheese, &c. He extended 
this rigid rule to wine; but after bringing 
up his sou as a gardener, sent him out to 
France to learn the art of pruning and 
dressing vines. On his return home, he 
had a vineyard planted, and drank the 
wine produced from it, whether good or 
bad. He used honey instead of sugar, 
which he would never permit, any more 
than lea, to enter his house. 

His family, from a wasteful extrava- 
gance, were once two months without 
bread; but still he would not permit a sin- 
gle loaf lobe bought, but lived himself, and 
made all of his family live upon potatoes. 
Sir Philip was kind, nay, charitable, and 
much beloved. He was gootl natured un- 
less any one offered to contradict his hu- 
mor; in which case he became angry and 
infle.vible. He governed u family of a 
hundred persons like a stern but sensible 
bashaw; and never had any freaks of ill 
nature, either wilh his family or servants. 

London Magazine. 

Annexation. — In the pressure of mat- 
ter that accumulates in the two days suc- 
ceeding the celebration of the Fourth, is to 
be found an account of the proceedings of 
the Congress of Texas, relative to the 
proposition from this couniry, to receive 
that dependency of Mexico into this Union. 
No one, of course, doubled of the result, 
so far as Texas was concerned; and, accor- 
dingly, we find in the proceedings of the 
Congress of that province, the curious 
scrambling of each chamber, instead of 
confining itself to what might be deemed 
its constitutional duty, that is, acting as a 
check upon the hasty action of others, it is 
running a muck with the other as lo who 
should be _/?rs^ to dispose of the declared 
independence. The proposition of annex- 
ation, however, was received without dis- 
sent,and the work of forming a State Con- 
stitution was left lo the Convention, lo as- 
semble early in July; so if the Congress 
of /A/s nation shall agree, Texas will !« in 
the field early in January, 184C, with all 
the claims to family advantages put forth 
by Massacnusetls or New York, wilh her 
candidate for the Presidency of the Union, 
and her ruling preferences for men and 
measu res. 

But there is one passage in President 
lones's message, which seems to us worthy 
of thought and inquiry, viz: 

"The Executive has much satisfaction in 
observing — what, no doubt, will forcibly 
arrest the attention of the Congires* — that, 
although the terms embraced in the resolu- 
tions of the United States Congress may at 
first have ap|K*arcd less favorable than was 
desirable for Texas, the very liberal and 
magnanimous views entertained by the Pres- 
ident of the United States towards Texas, 
and the i-romises made through the repre- 
sentatives of that country, >n regard to tho 
future advantages to be extended to her, if 
she constnit to ihe proposed union, render 
these terms much more acceptable than 
they would otherwise have been." 

Now the hard conditions imposed by 
Congress are known, and they are such, 
and such alone, as ought to have been pre- 
sented. But it seems lhat the President of 
the United States has soute magnanimous 
VIEWS, and that the representative of this 
country in Texas, acting on those views, 
has made (t5~promises iu regard to the fu- 
ture advantages lo lie extended to Texas, if 
she will consent to the Union. Nay it 
is added distinctly and undisguisedly. lhat 
these promises from the Kxecutive render 
the terms offered by Congress "much more 
acceptable." Is it true lhat the President 
of the United States has authorised the 
agent of our country at Texas, to offer in- 
ducements and advantages beyond what 
Con g ress an t hor iscd ? If so what a re 
they? Surety the people have a right to 
know what they pay for such family con- 
nections. 

We have no space, this morning, for fur- 
ther comment. The subject is one, howev- 
er, lhat will demand consideration. It 
seems to be the misfortune of the powers at 
Washington, to bring any little advantage 
contemplated in annexation, under the odi- 
um which the manner and means adopted 
for thai puri>ose justly excite, — United 
States Gazelle. 
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Cause of the American Revolution. 
In Tudor's Lifo of Olis tlic following is 
relalfid : 

"When President Adams was Minister 
nt the Court of St. James, he often saw his 
countryman, Benjamin West, Iho late P 
ident of the Royal Academy. Mr. West 
always retained a strong and unyielding 
aflcction for his native land. Mr. West 
one day asked Mr. Adann if he should lik 
to take a walk with him. and see the 
cause of tho American Revolution. The 
minister having known something of this 
matter smiled at this proposal, but told 
him that he should be glad to .see the cause 
of that revolution, ami to take a walk with 
his friend West any where. The next 
morning he called according to arrange 
ment, and look Mr. Adams into Hyde Park 
to a spot near tho Serpentine river, where 
he gave him the following narrative:— 
"The king came lo Ihe throne a young man 
surrounded by flatti^ring courtiers; one of 
who« frequent topics it was lo declaim 
against the meanness of his palac«;, which 
was wholly unti'orlhy of a monarch of 
such a couniry as England. — They said 
there was not a sovereign in all Europe 



Smoke. — Miss Landou, in one of her 
works says: "Light — transitory — winding 
its graceful circles, till fmally lost in Ihc 
blue air, lHirn of the fiery elements which 
smoulder below, smoko is the very type of 
that vapour of the human heart, hope. So 
does ho|)e spring from Ihe burning pas- 
sions, which consume their home and them- 
selves — so docs it wander through the fu- 
ture, making its own charmed path — and 
so does it vanish away; lost in the hori- 
zon, it grows at last too faint for outline." 

Truth. — It is a pleasure to stand on the 
shore, and to see ships lossed upon Ihe sea; 
a plca.sure to stand in Ihe window of a cas- 
tle, and to see a Iwittle and the adventures 
thereof below: but no pleasure is compara- 
ble lo standing on the vantage ground of 
truth (a hill not to lie commanded, and 
where the air is always clear and serene) 
and to .seethe errors, and wanderings, aud 
misls, and tempests, in Ihe vale below ; so 
always lhat this prospect lie with pily and 
not with swelling or pride. Certainly it 
is heaven upon earth to have a man's mind 
move in charity, rest in providence, and 
turn upon Ihe poles of truth. — Biienn. 

Jew n' Esprit. — A fellow said to a 
Jew: "Do you know they hang Jews and 
Jackasses together in England?" "I didn'l." 
replied the Israelite, "but if it is true, it is 
fortunate thai vou and I are not there." 
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OirNoTicE TO Si'BSCBiBERs. — We take 
this method 10 notify new subscribers that it 
is not in our power to furnish back numbers; 
although we increase our number of copies 
every week, we cannot keep pace with the 
dcninnd wltich is so much beyond our prob- 
able estimate. 



In answer to the numerous complaints, 
that our paper is received very irregularly, 
wo can only say our mailing clerk is very 
particular in making up packages, and the 
fault must be at the office of delivery. 

It is always painful and often seems un- 
generous to make reflections (howevot just 
they may Ix;) b<'aring on a community, for 
as in the individual case a man loves his 
flatterer bettor than his friend, so men col- 
lectively prefer their sycophants to their 
counsellors. But this consideration, which at 
best is but a selfish one, should never deter 
the champion of truth from uttering aloud his 
sentiments, trusting to the common sense of 
mankind at last to recognize his motive 
and to the future to realize his views, so 
thinking; and a-s one loving his native Stale 
and fully appreciating her natural advan- 
tages from her human to her animal race, 
from her climate to her soil, from hercapa- 
bility to her productions, I cannot hesitate 
to draw a comparison unfavorable to her 
present aspect between the condition of her 
sister and junior States Indiana, Ohio and Il- 
linois, and her own in point of labor, manu- 
factures and comnicrc-e. The api)eals to hu- 
manitv and justice have been over done with 
regard toslavery and can never beefficacious 
so long as interest and avarice stand in the 
way ; could the communitt once be convinced 
that thiir own welfare was more at stake than 
that of the negro, great results might be ob- 
tained from the illustration of truth and ex- 
pediency. It is only on this ground that any 
man should seek to shake the labric of sla- 
very. Let us resolutely fix our eyes on the 
immediate results which Emancipation must 
and will exert upon our institutions — let us 
have the nerve and manly wisdom not only 
to observe but acknowledge the result of 
these observations, and make use of them as 
data. We behold in these sister States which 
I would fain hold upas an example, and con- 
trast to our own populous cities, pouring out 
manufactured goods almost equal in amount 
to those produced in the older States, and 
not inferior in quality. Where do the 
merchants of this consuming State go for 
their manufactures? Do they any longer 
take long and expensive journeys to the 
Eastf No. — Cincinnati furnishes all we re- 
quire either in the ornamental or useful line, 
her commerce affords us a near and good 
market for the few articles we grow for ex- 
portation, and while she by her commerce 
and manufactures is making giant strides to 
greatness, wealth and population under 
her free institutions, wc are content to 
stand still tending our herds in ignoble idle- 
ness like the pastoral people of old, instead 
of increasing in the knowledge of the sci 
ences and the practice of the arts. The an- 
nexed extract from a new work on political 
economy will ably express our sentiments 
and opinions on this subject. 

"Slavery, as it now exists in the United 
States, is calculated to exert a great influ 
ence upon our policy and future prosi>erity 

I am not going to discuss the horrors of 
slavery or its moral turpitude, on all these 
points there can be but one opinion. I 
merely take it as it exists, as it stands mark- 
ed and fastened upon us, and intend to show 
the bearing it has upon our markets, labor 
and productions. The staples produced in 
this country by slaves, say cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobacco and hemp, that would have had 
no existence without them, for the last fifty 
years, have averaged fifty millions of dol- 
lars a year, which in the fifty years amounts 
to the enormous sum of twenty-five hun- 
dred millions of dollar^. This sum has 
realized, tind constituted mainly the whole 
of our ability with which to purchase sup- 
plies abroad. Foreign nations, England 
more than all the others, have got, enjoyed 
and realized, in the shape of capital, this 
twenty-five hundred millions of dollars, and 
we have consumed it, and not a vestige of 
it is left behind. Had we not possessed this 
resource, we would have been infinitely 
better off; and, instead of three millions of 
slaves being fastened upon us, we would 
have had free people in their place, not 
growing these staples, but supporting them' 
selves and adding real wealth to the coun- 
try, instead of a mere capacity to consume 
and thereby enrich foreigners. But for this 
ability arising from slave labor, enabling us 
to buy so much abroad, we would have been 
forced by the necessity of the case, to sup 
ply ourselves, and thus not only have estab- 
lished manufactures, but developed the 
real resources and independence of the 
country. We would have been by this 
time so far advanced in skill and capital 
that with our intelligence, industry and en- 
terprise, aided by an active commerce giv- 
ing full and efficient effect to them, we 
might and would have been a wealthy na- 
tion and been now supplying much of the 
world with articles of our industry, skill 
and taste. This people never would have 
remained inefficient had they not been flat- 
tered and lulled by the proceeds of this 
slave labor. It employed our shipping and 
commerce so much that by the aid of our 
merchants, the slave-holders have governed 
the country and kept back every other great 
interest. The country is now, or will be, 
in a situation like an annuitant, who, de- 
pending literally on the annuity, finds, by 
some revolution, that suddenly stop|)ed. 
When slavery shall have run ilself out, or 
yielded to the changes and amelioration of 
the limes, the owners and dependant* upon 
it will stand appalled and prostrale, as the 
sot from whom liquor has been withheld, 
and nothing but the bad and Worthless hab- 
it left to remind the country of its ruinous 
eff.'CU. 



a iiifiM iih d ih:il nu, .,unic y i ; beil. r adapu 
1 11 111 the cultiv.'ition of mustard than inii-s, 
:iud cerlulnly there is no production which 
viclds a better reward to the industry of the 
farmer with a near and constant market: — 
farmers look to it — let us meet our home 
demand. 

OirWe point the attention of our read- 
ers to the easy and graceful style of the 
letter from New York, which has a place 

our columns to-day. 

It has all the character of polished con- 
versation, combined with the arlistical ar- 
angemcnt of one who considers the "grey 
goose quill" a tried and agreeable coin- 
nion. 

We are promised more of these pleas- 
ant letters in the course of events, and 
shall endeavor to merit the favors we re- 
ceive from their fair author, by the gal- 
lantry of our behaviour and the loyalty 
of our principles. 



The favor of our correspondents has ac- 
cumulated so rapidly upon us, that we have 
determined to devote this number almost 
xclusively to their service, that wc may 
be able to give in our next more editorial 
matter. 

rjohn F. Wall, member elect of the Virginia 
I/egisiuture, from Frederick county, wns nearly 
killi-d a few daya aince, while Iravelline in a rail- 
road car, by what ii called a tnakehead. He WdS 
rely but not dangerously injured. — Ixtuispiile 

Was he " nearly killed " friend Bryant, 
and still " not dangerously injured? " 



CHESS.— .SOIX'TION TO PROULEM No. 



While. 
K to Q 3 
R loQ 7 
K to K 8 
K 10 KR 7 cli. 
P 1 ch. mate. 



Black. 
I. K 10 R aq. 
•i. K to Kt aq. 

K to R nq. 
4. K to Kl aq. 



We call the attention of our agricultural 
readers to the advertisement in this num- 
lior of Me3->rs. Thornlon & (Irinsled — we 



TO THE VOTERS OK LOUISVILLE. 
Fellow Citize.ns: — I take this method to 
define more explicitly my political views, 
while I present myself a candidate for a 
place in the next General .Assembly of our 
Commonwealth. Hitherto, the people of 
Kentucky have been deterred from tiie dis- 
cussion of the subject of a State Convention 
for the refurmation of our Constitution and 
fundamental laws, by the universal outcry 
against the abolition of slavery. No sooner 
friend of human liberty and the prosper- 
ity of his State sounds the tocsin of reform 
from the citadel of his country's safety, 
than a thousand daggers are eager to leap 
from their scabbards to silence the innova- 
tor forever. Men have argued as though 
there was no method by which a State can 
fling off the habiliments, save that of im- 
mediate and unconditinnal .Abolition. And 
then Abolition and a host of terrors are 
portrayed by the man of avarice and by the 
ephemeral demagogue to startle freemen 
from redressing the evils of Slavery — and 
not these only, but the multifold evils and 
oppressions under which this Common- 
wealth has groaned since the period of the 
foundation of its government. But the day 
has passed by — and men will no longer con- 
found the doctrines of the Abolitionist with 
the salutary counsels of the Emancipation- 
ists. The Abolitionist teaches the iinmed i- 
ate and unconditional annihilation of Sla- 
very, regardless of the rights of the owner 
and reckless of the consequences to the 
community in which it may exist. Eman- 
cipation may be devised in various ways. 
To the one 1 am opposed. I am in favor of 
the other in every form that can be possi- 
bly redound to the general good. The first 
is an invasion of the rights of the owner — 
the last is of choice, and proceeds /ram the 
Itand of the owner in the exercise of his 
private or public privileges. The one de- 
nies the owner's right tohis slaves — the oth- 
er acknowledges his right, and would not 
divest him without a consideration. Of 
the many forms of Emancipation, the fol- 
lowing appears to me to be the simplest, 
the most practicable, the safest. Let the 
peopleof Kentucky, in the exercise of their 
original and inherent rights, change the pri- 
mary law of the land. Let them proceed 
after the manner prescribed by our present 
Constitution to frame a new one. The new 
Constitution will develope a feature which 
shall limit the term of service of all slaves 
born after its adoption to a period not ex- 
ceeding twenty-one years. This feature 
will make it obligatory upon those for 
whom this service is rendered to impart to 
these apprentices the rudiments of an En- 
glish education. At the expiration of this 
apprenticeship, let them fall into the hands 
of County Commissioners, who shall hire 
them to masters until their wages shall 
have amounted to a sum sufficient to bear 
them to the coast of Africa. Subsequent 
statutory provisions might be enacted by 
the Legislatare to guard these provisions at 
every imaginable point. How simple! 
How practicable! How safe! Yet, if this 
implc scheme were adopted, Slavery, after 
the lapse of a few years, would cease to 
blight the prosperity and blacken the es- 
cutcheon of Kentucky. And to whose injury 
would it redound.' To the injury of the own- 
er? No. To the injury of the slave? Not a 
whit. The philanthropic owner will be in- 
demnified by the increase value of his real 
estate and the sale of his slave. The slave 
of the philanthropic owner goes to his na- 
tive home, where climate, soil, country and 
privilege are congenial to his health, happi- 
ness and honor. And as chains are the 
only heritage of the slave of the pro-sla- 
very man, he may as well enjoy them in one 
State of this Union as another. The term 
of his servitude may as well be protracted 
in the wilds of Textis as upon the soil of 
Kentucky. 

But who will be benefited by the opera- 
tion of this scheme? AW men of all class 
es and conditions, from the independent 
Agriculturist liosvn through all the depart- 
ments of business to the humble Attorney 
who now addresses you. In the State of 
Kentucky there arcabiMit two hundred thou- 
sand slaves. Remove them, a vacuum is 
created that must be filled. Remove them, 
and instantly from all points of the compass 
iudustriousand enterprising white men will 
rush in lo double, treble and quadruple our 
present population. Instead of a half a 
million of inhabitants, the garden of Amer- 
ica will burst forth two millions. W'hat a 
wonderful impulse will be given lo every 
variety of business! What an endless va- 
riety of interests will be created by the pro- 
digious influx of population! Commerce 
will add speed lo her wings. Manufactures 
will spring s|K)ntanPously from the bo-iom 
of our country. Agriculture will clothe 
our lands with the vesture of ))erennial 
bloom. The business of the Mechanic and 
the Artisan will he stimulated and increased 
as ihe dennind for hia lal>our increases; that 
demand will be increased as population is 
multiplied. The profits of the Merchant 
and the fees of the professional man will l)e 
augmented in number by the augmentation 
of the multitude of citizens and the accele- 
rating stimulus to all departments of busi- 
nes«. And stronger still than these, than 
all, the poor man who toils day by day for 
the sustenance of himself and his family 
will 1)1- restored to his proper position in an 
cqualizedcommunity. The dav-laborer no 
longer competes with the slave. The man 
who Wfirks for daily'wages no longer com- 



wiih ;i clu .; of iii,'ii who work for no 
at all. But instantly the honest and 
'j< poor man enjoys an equal chance 
to be equal in all resjjects with the most 
wealthy and intelligent. .Ml men, then, 
will bo benefitted, andno man injured. .AtVi- 
ca too will rejoice when she beholds the 
germs of civilization bursting into bright- 
nessand beauty through the instrumentality 
of American Colonization. Light and 
knowledge will ride on the wings of acqui- 
sition and conquest until a whole Continent 
shall have emerged from thedephts of bar- 
rism and arisen to the triumphant estate 
of intsllectual liberty. And why not con- 
mmate a scheme so replete with every 
thing teeming with prosperity and wonder- 
ful in goodness! Happily for our country 
the consummation is ready at hand. In 
ourSlate there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand voters. Of those hut twenty-five 
thousand are slaveholders. And of these 
iiany ari^ Anti-Slavery men. But who 
hall rule? Is It consonant with our Re- 
publican instilulions, or flattering to the 
genius of liberty, that so small a minority 
hould dictate to so overwhelming a major- 
ity? Let the peopleof Kentucky arise in 
the majesty of their strength — shake off 
their trammels, and the last nail will ba 
driven into the coffin of slavery, and the 
monster, with all its horrors and all its 
horns, will be buried beneath the soil of the 
free in the land of the brave. 

Other portions of our Constitution call 
loudly for reform. Judges are appointed 
for life; clerks of courts for life: justices of 
the peace for life. Impeachments for mal- 
foa-sance in office are seldom hoard of — for 
nonfeasance, never. A few Circuit Judges 
have been impeached for malfeasance, but 
in no single instance has an impeachment 
been sustained. .Are these things neglocted 
and defeated because all gentlemen are ac- 
tive and efficient in their performance of 
the functionaries of their offices, and un 
swerving in their fidelity to the apirointing 
power? .Assuredly not. Many and loud 
are the clamors that arise because of the 
oppressions that spring from their irre- 
sponsibility. These omissions, and these 
failures, are the natural results of defects 
in the Constitution. If the primary law 
of the land would but circumscribe the te- 
nure to office, an incalculable multiplicity 
of evils would be prevented. Then these 
gentlemen would remember that they must 
give an account of their stewardship; and 
this dread of accountability would operate 
as a most wholesome corrective of the most 
stupendous abuses. 

-As for the County Bench, composed as it 
is of magistrates who elect themselves, out 



— the v.Herau.-i in iho ca is • of liuin-iiiiiv 
Ixjhel.l ui and said, "He is the child of the 
Lord." .Now tlu^y lojlt Oii us and say, '-It 
is a bastard!" .And this is becausr! of 
facts which we cannot deny. We call 
oursr?lve3 freeman, and yet three millions 
of our people are not freemen: one-sixth 
of our population are held in slavery by 
one-thirtieth ! 

The speaker then went into a critical 
and analytical history, supported by fre- 
quent reference to authentic documents, 
of ihe growth and progress of the Slave 
power in this country. .After the Revo- 
lution, when the Constitution came to be 
discusied and adopted. Ihe question of tax- 
ation was among the firsi lo be considered. 
The South were tempted to call their slaves 
men, so as 10 avoid their being taxed as 
pro|>erty, while the .Norlh insisted upon 
classing them as pro|>erty subject to taxa- 
tion. This led to lh(^ first compromise be- 
tween the Norlh (which building on the 
Declaration of Independence, abhorred sla- 
very and had already abolished it within 
hi-r own limits) and the South, by which 
it was finally agreed that the slaves should 
b • reckoned as of three-fifths the value of 
Whites — a |>eculiar kind of personal prop- 
erty. This first compromise was a sac- 
rifice of the destiny of the. country — the 
Slates (as Madison had at first predicted) 
arrayed themselves against each other, 
not as large Stales, but as .Northern and 
Southern — as Slave-holding and Non-slave- 
holding. .Massachusetts, Connecticut, New- 
York and Pennsylvania declared by word 
and act that they were opposed to recog- 
nizing property in their fellow-man — but 
they united with the Slave power in this 
compromise. They were willing to do 
the thing without giviTig it its name. Thus 
they consented that taxation and represen- 
tation should go together — the Slaves were 
taxed and were at the same time represent- 
ed by their owners, whoso special interest 
it was to deprive them of every right! 
The South needed the protection of the 
North — the North wanted the tax from the 
Slave property, and the free navigation of 
the rivers — which latter point was stren- 
uously oppased as a matter of great mo- 
ment, by the Southern politicians. 

.After a concisi; and perspicuous history 
of Slavery and and its constnnlly increas- 
ing power — embracing notices of the at- 
tempt in the Congress of Panama toalxilish 
slavery in Cuba, of the Haylien revolution 
and massacre of Si. Domingo (why not say 
•ma,ssacree' of Bunker Hill or Lexington?) 
—of the Amistead and Creole cases, the 
purchase of Florida and Louisiana, the 
.Missouri Compromise, the fact that a great 



of which grows the sheriffalty, which ere- preponderance of all .important Federal 



ales its own executive officers, and is n 
sponsible to nothing but itself — down with 
it. It is anti-republican, it is redolent of 
mischief, and but one breath only of popu- 
lar indignalion is necesary to prostrate it, 
root, stem, and branch. 

Long has the country endured these evils, 
but the day of her redemption is drawing 
nigh. The voice of tbe people will go up 
in a shout, and nothing will remain of these 
institutions save their traces upon the musty 
tomes that contain the defunct jurisprudence 
of nations. 

Fellow Citizens: — The question of a 
State Convention is above partizan rancor, 
or partizan opposition. Neither of the po- 
litical parties can carry it. If one party, 
in its own slrenglh. take it up, it will fall 
to the ground. It behooves the friends of 
reform to hold it aloof from party. Let 
it "live or die. sink or swim, survive or per- 
ish," upon its own merits. It is before the 
people. No auspicious lime for its canva-ss, 
save the present, has hovered over the coun- 
try for the last twenty years. Now is the 
fulness of time. This is emphatically its 
proper time. 

Fellow Citizens: — 1 am a candidate for 
your suff rages. Let Louisville speak her 
wishes at the polls on the first Monday in 
.August. And should I be one of her hon- 
ored instruments, I shall use my humble 
abilities to usher in the day when the peo- 
ple of Kentucky shall triumph over their 
oppressors, and her banner shall wave the 
banner of the free. 

ROBERT F. BAIRD. 

July 19, 1845. 



From Ihe New York Tribune. 
Rev. Wm. H. Channing yesterday con- 
tinued his discourse on the Duties of the 
Freemen of the North in respect to Slavery 
and the Slave Power. He began by reca- 
pitulating the chief points in the Texas 
question which were three: 1st. .Annexation 
by the will of Texas and with the tacit con 
sent of Mexico. This can never be t 
peaceful process. The acquisition of Texas 
would lead lo the possession of California 
which would produce an endless series of 
liorder wars with the -Mexicans and Indians, 
and must result in a war of conquest on the 
part of the United States and the ultimate 
seizure of the whole continent down to the 
Isthmus of Panama. 2nd. Mexico, con 
quering liei weakness, her poverty and her 
despair, might resolve lo die upon her fron- 
tier, and, whatever it may be, would do what 
she could to resist our progress. 3d. Tex- 
as might perhaps accept the independence 
offered by Mexico — but even this would, in 
all probability, end in war. The Slave 
power were determined on .Annexation, and 
they would have Texas, with or without the 
Union. This, therefore, must lead to war 
and the ruin of Mexico. To what end was 
all this done? To uphold Slavery, to in- 
crease the value of Slave property and lo 
prevent the escape of Slaves from bondage 
— while a further reason was the desire lo 
oppose Great Britain in her efforts to abol- 
ish Slavery. In short, in any way it could 
be vie^ved, the United Stales were called 
upon to enter upon an aggressive warfare 
for ihfione purpose of upholding Slavery. — 
This was done by the necessarily increas- 
ing aggressions of the Slave power and by 
the mercenary commercial spirit of the 
Norlh. 

The speaker then proceeded lo inquire 
into the original design and destiny of the 
United Slates — contended that they were 
the chosen people of the Lord, the fovored 
instruments to establish and carry out the 
principles of universal liberty — the leader 
of ihf hosts of freedom. — .America wascol 
onizcd by Spain, France and England, but 
it was the peculiarity of ihe English colo- 
nies that they were made ata time when ev 
cry heart engaged in them burned with the 
love of literty. The very soul of this peo- 
ple was the Gospel of Christianity, the law 
of love — its mind the common law asserting 
and maintaining the rights of humanity. 
What was elsewhere but a tendency, was 
in England already a fulfilment — the colo- 
nists from England gathered, as it were, 
the first fruilsof the seeds of liberty — they 
came here lo make this land an Eden, a 
Paradise of brethren, one King, God over 
all. This was Israel — the chosen people of 
Go;J. — It was no acddeni: hut instinct with 
life and love we were at length born into 
life by being scparaled from our mother 
country. The first cry of the infant nation 
was the Declaration of Independence — that 
assertion af the law of brotherhood and jus- 
tice which is the life of this nation. 

How have we forgotten this? — how have 
we lost our faith? God gave us, at first, 
national innocence: Ihon there was in us 
life and dignity — then the wise and hope 
ful men throughout the world looked on 
ui and said, "Behold, a people has bu.;ii 
liorn of the Lord in the fulln-ss of 1 



offices has been given to Slave-holders, and 
the steady increase of the slave power up to 
the Texas plot, the sjieaker passed to the 
considerations of the duties now devolving 
upon the Freemen of the Norlh — their du- 
ty to God, which was to stand up for the 
original principles of our country; lo the 
Freemen of the South (and he meant black 
and while, both in the ."V'orth and South,) lo 
put away slavery from them; to the Slave 
power to say. Slavery could not exist but 
for the Norlh — we will give it our assist- 
ance no more; to the nations of the earth, 
We have no right to be the hypocrites we 
are. 

What, then, the speaker asked, did he 
mean? The Comstilution has been broken 
down — we hold fast by the principles of 
our original union. The people of the 
United States have failed in carrying out 
the Consiitntion — let >is therefore form a 
new and more perfect union. We were 
accusedof occupying revolutionary ground ; 
— but it was the Slave power itself which 
was on revolutionary ground — it had rev- 
olutionized the entire Government. The 
Slave power coirteMided that it was carrying 
out the principles of the Constitution — we 
asserted that they were trampling upon 
them. Here was an issue joined, and it was 
no longer lime to tamper with the question. 
The seventy years' captivity was almost 
gone, and the time appioichod when they 
might still lead back a shattered remnant to 
the temple of liberty. It was the delibe- 
rate intent of not a handful of men and wo- 
men to hold primary meetings of the peo- 
ple, and losay to the Slave-holders, We will 
have nothing to do with any war for the de- 
fence or perpetuation of Slavery. — The 
annexation of Texas is the deliberate de- 
struction of the constitutional compact — we 
therefore go back to the original Declaration 
of Independence — and we demand of the 
Ijcgislatures a Convention of the people of 
the I'. Stales to carry out the original pur- 
poses of thai Declaration — to fulfil ihe 
original destiny of the nation, and to ac- 
complish that which the constitution never 
can accomplish. 



THE SPHYNX AND CYTHEREA. 

FROM COTIIEX. 

And near the I'yramids, more wondrous 
and more awful then all else in the land of 
Egypt, there sits the lonely Sphynx. — 
Comely the creature is, but the comeliness 
is not of this world,' the once worshipped 
beast is a deformity and a monster of this 
generation ; and yet you can see that those 
lips, so thick and heavy, were fashioned 
according lo some ancient mould of beau- 
ty: some mould of beauty now forgotten — 
forgotten, Ixjcause that Greece drew forth 
from the flashing foam of the jKgean and 
in her image created new forms of beauty, 
and made it a law among men that the 
short and proudly wreathed lip should 
stand for the sign and the main condition 
of loveliness, through all generations to 
come. Yet still there lives in the race of 
those who, were beautiful in the fashion of 
the elder world, and christian girls of Copt- 
ic blood will look on you with the sad, se- 
rene gaze, and kiss your charitable hand 
with the big. pouting Upa of the very 
Sphynx. Laugh and mock if you will at the 
worship of stone idols, but mark you this, 
ye breakers of iinagos, that in one regard, 
the stone idol bears awful semblance of 
Deilv — unchangefulncss in the midst of 
change — the same seeming will and intent 
forever and ever inexorable! upon fuicicnt 
dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian 
kings — upon Greek and Roman, upon 
Arab and Oltoman conquerors — upon Na- 
poleon dreaming of an Eastern empire — 
upon battle and pestilence — upon the 
cea.seles3 miseries of the Egyptian race — 
upon keen-eyed travellers: Ilorodolus yes- 
terday, and Warhurton to-day — upon all 
men, this unwieldy Sphynx has watched, 
and watched like a Providence, with the 
same earnest eyes, and the same sad, 
tranquil iiiien. And we, we shall die. and 
Islam will wither away, and the English- 
man, leaning far over lo hold his loved In- 
dia, will plant a firm fool on Ihe banks of 
the Nile, and sit in the seals of the faith- 
ful; and .still that sleepless rock will lie 
watching, and watching the works of Ihe 
new, busy race, with the .same sad, earnest 
eyes, and the same tranquil mien, everlast- 
ing- 

You dare not mock at the Sphynx. 

The PRit«TiNC Telegraph. — The New 
York Commercial says: "Our readers were 
informed, the other day, that wo had seen 
ihe work of this new instrument — a slip of 
pajier, having onit .some words pi inled by 
the telegiaph. We have since had an op- 
portunity of seeing the machine ilself — 
seen it at work. And a most ingenious, 
wonderful thing it is; and, so far as we can 
judge, perfectly efficient. Wn are re- 



su iclud fio.n lolling how ii4 oparaiio is an- 
p'rformod, or giving any intimation of its 
construction; but of its doings we may 
S|wak, and surely there is nothing we can 
sav that would go Ixivond its merits. Its 
advantages over Morse's telegraph are, 
greater rapidilv of action, greater certain- 
ty, and facility of use by any person. For 
.Morse's telegraph there must be a person 
at each end capable of translating the hie- 
roglyphic marks and dots; but the printing 
telegraph makes the ordinary letters, ar- 
raug,.'s them in words, and can be governed 
bv any person who can spell. \\ e shall 
say no more at present, understanding that 
no very long time will elapse before the 
printing telegraph will be open for every 
iiody's inspection." 

THAT WORD AGAIN. 
How fur one word of kindness will go! 
If wc could o:tly measure the effect of a 
generous look — of one considerate and 
sympathising expression, we would culti- 
vate gentleness of manner — a real gener- 
osity of heart, ai among the highest means 
of good we possess. 

\\'alking on Sabbath afternoon, some 
weeks ago in an obscure part of the town, 
we met an acquaintance, coming out of an 
humble dwelling. He looked depressed. 
"What nits you?" we asked, "Oh, noth- 
ing." was the reply "only there is a poor 
fellow in that room, far away from his 
honi?, who I fear will never live to see 
it again. Just go in and look at him." 

We did as bid. In a narrow room, and 
on a comfortless bed. there lay the sick 
man, reduced to the very last extremity. 
He was of large frame, and had a manly, 
intelligent countenance. .At first, beseem- 
ed disturbed; but when we told him, his 
friend who had just left, bade us come in, 
he gave us his hand, and the tears rolled 
freely down his cheeks "I Iwlicve that 
man," said he, "has .saved m". I have 
been sick these many days. I have had 
physic and all that was absolutely neces- 
sary for me. But I have not had, during 
all this long time, one home look — on* 
word of that kind of affection which goes 
right to the heart anfl makes a man wish 
lo live, or ready lo die, until HE came; he 
brought me this orange which seems the 
most delicious thing I ever tasted; he wept 
with me when I wept; and now, though 
my fever is riging high. 1 feel as if I 
must recover." We comforted and en- 
couraged as well as we could the sick man 
and then left. 

.At night wc returned again to the sick 
chamber. There we found our friend — 
rough as before in exterior — sun-burnt 
th hard out-door work — a common day 
laborer, in short, but with the inner man 
as polished with high and noble feeling as 
ever swayed his fellow, lending the stran- 
balh'ing his hot head wiih cooling wa- 
ter, and slaking his parched thirst with the 
juice of the orange. 

It was a beautiful sight. The hearts 
of the two were one — their very looks 
told it. Our voice was choked as we 
gazed on the scene, and we could not speak. 
Soon after the physician entered: he ex- 
amined his patient, and quickly said, "Why 
you are better — your pulse js more regu- 
ar, and, though the fever has not quite 
gone, every symptom is favorable. I had 
given you up. \Vhen did you perceive the 
change?" "VV'hen that brother came and 
spoke to me as a brother. Oh, I was so 
lonely at heart; sicker than in the body; 
he relieved me here, (pressing his bosom.) 
and since then I have breathed freer, and 
I felt belter," — "Thank (Jod!" murmured 
the physician. "What will not kindness 
lo! It is greater than medicine; it heals 
when all else fails." 

We called daily at the room of the 
stranger, and daily saw him mending. 
Very soon after, indeed, he was able to 
walk out. And as soon as he was thus 
able, ho came lo us, and repeated to us 
(how touchingly we cannot express,) what 
he told us in the sick chamber, that noth- 
ing but the kindness of his friend had 
saved him. "How came vou acquainted?" 

a.sked. "We lielong to the order of 
Ihe Sons of Temperance; this was our 
only first bond of union; but that was 
enough: as any thing would be enough 
which would draw the well to the bed-side 
of the suffering sick, in sympathy and af- 
fection. I go a happy man to rest in peace 
once more in the bosom of an humble but 
happy home." 

And truly did the stranger speak. .A 
cup of cold water given in a right spirit — 
a sympathizing look at the right lime — a 
friendly cheer when the heart is bowed 
down, and life ebbing fast, will re-animate 
the body and the soul, restore the sorrow- 
ing to contentment; the suffering to hap- 
piness, and the sick lo health. Who, then, 
should not feel like cultivating this ex- 
ceeding great virtue of benevolence for 
his oiCTi sake? The man who does so, and 
follows the example of the humble Son of 
Temperance to whom we have alluded, 
will be rich in every good and great qual- 
ity of soul, be his purse light or heavy. 

St. IjOUIS .Manufactures. — W'e have an- 
other and a new article lo chronicle in the 
way of St. Louis manufactures. Barron 
ami Rothwell. Druggists, on Vine street, 
between .Main street and the landing, are 
manufacturing every description of "fire 
works," and are selling them wholesale at 
eastern prices. VVe believe this is the first 
instance in which we have come in direct 
competition with the east, in the manufac- 
ture of tl.is article, consequently we shall 
be able on the coming fourth of July, to 
manifest our patriotism by the burning of 
our own fire-works. — Si. Louis Reveille. 



Al till- dose of iIm! I'lill!. in iliis l ily. on 
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FOU CONURESS. 
Oarrell Davin, "29 | 'I-hoi. F. Mumhall, 520 

FOR SEN.ATE. 
RobI S. ToJJ, r.77 I C. C. Moore, 008 

FOR REPRE.SENTATIVKs. 
Letlie Combs. 820 | J. Cunningham. 475 
G. \V Darnaby, 573 | Elihu Hogan, 334 



From the Boilon Journil . 
ABOLITION Or SLAVERY. 
Mb. Editor: — liconnot be doubted that 
the question which is likely lo bring nlioul 
a dis.<trdution of the I'nion is the existing 
one of the continuance of slavery by a por- 
tion of the nation against the wish of the 
remainder. The politics of the country 
have hinged upon it for years; and the jeal- 
ousy of rival sections of Ihe influence of 
either in the notional councils is growing 
more intense with every succeeding nation- 
al election, until Ihe strife is likely to result 
in the deslruclion of otir unily and national- 
ity ; and there is little question ih.nt in the 
contest the friends of the "institution" are 
likely lo be victorious, for the present at 
least. Therefore, seeing the South and 
her peculiar interests and ideas will prevail, 
the Norlh should lie willing to make a great 
sacrifice lo preserve her just influence and 
rights; for the sake of a reconciliation and 
common fame; remembering that upon the 
same pillar of glory are inscribed the names 
of .Marion and Warren. Gates and Laurens, 
Stark and Suinpter, and a host of true- 
hearted soldiers who in the dark days of the 
Revolution fought for a common country. 
The object of this communication is to pro- 
pose a method of effecting this much de- 
sired consummation, viz., by appropriating 
the public lands, or the proceeds of their 
sale, lo the payment to their owners of the 
full value of all the slaves in tin country, 
under such regulations as will secure the 
entire extinction of slavery. 

The North in thus proposing the gift of 
her patrimony to the South, for the sake of 
peace, will most fully show that she can 
make a sacrifice for the general good, and 
that selfishness is uot her sole motive in 
seeking the abolition of slavery ; and if the 
South has in any degree that spirit of gen- 
erosity, for which she has such an exten- 
sive reputation, she will meet the offer 
with a cordiality worthy of herself. If 
any say that slavery is wrong, and that we 
.should not be called upon lo purchase the 
assent of men to do what is right; we an- 
swer it is impossible that such can bo friends 
of iheir country, or of the slave. Is not 
the object lo be effected worthy of the price? 
and will it not be gained years beforeany oth- 
er mode, short of civil war or insurrection, 
will effect it? or centuries before the bodies 
called ".Abolition meetings" will infuse into 
the south a love for the negro race? AVe 
ask the attention of thinking men to this 
plan, and if a belter can be offered let it be 
done; but we may be sure that the people 
of Ihe South will never give up their slaves 
without remuneration, and from what other 
source this can come, we are at a loss to 
cocvceive. Q. 



Responsibiuties of the Rich — In a 
speech lately delivered in Boston, Deacon 
Moses Grant said, "It is an appalling fact 
that with all our Sabbath and day schools, 
crime among the young is on the increase, 
as the records of our courts and prisons will 
satisfy the most credulous; and why is it so? 
the truth must be spoken; humanity and re- 
ligion demand it. I answer, then, bjcnuse 
so many men of wealth withhold, by iheir 
example and influence, proper sympathy in 
the temperance reform; nay more, even 
make money in a way injurious lo society, 
and not only continue in a traffic known to 
be wrong, but rent buildings used for gam- 
bling and dsissipation. On the rich then 
rests the faarful responsibilities of such a 
slate of things, and to them 1 appeal for a 
remedy! Tiiey may give liberally (and 
certainly no city does more in the way of 
charity than ours,) yet that will avail but 
little to stem the current of vice. We want 
somolhing beatter than moncj/— their exoin- 
ple and influence, openly, on the side of suf- 
fering humanity — then we may hope our 
city wil continue to he what it has been, re- 
markable for its proper observance of the 
Sabbath and respecs lo the institutions of 
our fathers, on which so much depends." 



A Wiki:.--"W hen n man of sen.s. .' 
ays .Mrs. Moorf , "comes to marry, if i>i -i 
onipanion whom ho wants, not merely a 
■realure who can paint, and play, and 
dress, and dance. It is a being who can 
comfort and counsel him; one who can 
reason and relied, and fe -1 and judge, and 
acl, and discourse, and discriminate; one 
who can assist him in his affairs, lighten 
his cares, soothe his sorrow, purify his joys, 
strengthen his principles, and educate his 
children." 
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I.OT'ISVILl.E PltlCES r-l'RKENT. 

r.iRRCCrtD WEEKLY. 

Bacon, new, - «J «> P Hav, V 100, 40(3 50 
Bagging, - - 9 la) )U, Hile.-t* lou, 47J « n 
Bale Rope, - - .H (<i! 4»lllerai)— V Ion— 
Bi i f, - - 5 OftWG 50 Dew Rolled, 63 i» 6S 
Beeswax,- ■ 2.i a Oo' Water " 105 O 110 
Buller— Lard, - - - 7} f» St 

Western Reaervc, none. Iron — Ion- 



Table 
:.andle.— 
3perm, 
Mould, - 



12(3 15' 

r,g, • • ■ 
30 ffl .19 Sheet, V H) , 

- ■ 8 .MoLiaaea— 
30 (9 00 Sugar House, 

- 7 ffl P Xaitii, V lb., 
ejfflSj Pork- 
Prime, 



St. Domingo, 



Cotton 
Cotton Yi 
Cranberrii 



$33 fS 40 
•r. (S 28 
7 rS 8i 

40 13 00 
- 4i |3 4} 

$10 IS 00 
13ir3 00 



7j ® 7j Mi-w, 
6J a 7 Sail— 

- 70 0 Kenawha.lola, 21(3 33 
111 (S 13 " relail. 23 fS 25 

41 la 61 Turks Island, 37 (3 40 
6, 7 r3 8 Kenawha Alum,40l3 00 

- $3 50 Seed*— 

Feathers, V tb., 25 13 26 Clover. - - $31 ® 3| 

Fish— Timothy, - ■ 2 13 H 

No. 1, Vbbl.,$15(3 151 Blue-Graai, 50 13 100 
No. 2, " - 12® 00 Flax, - 1 00(31 05 
No. 3, " - 9(3 91 Hemp, - - 50 f3 00 

Flour, . - - - 3 OOSugar, - - • 6 (3 61 
Single bbl., 3 50 13 3 55 Loaf, - - -12(3 13 

Fruila— , Havana, - ■ 11 « 12 

Apples, green, 1 (3 11 Tobacco — 

•■ dry, 87 (3 I No. 1, - $3 25 (8 4 75 

Peaches, dry, 1 00(3 1 25; No. 2, - 1 75 (3 3 05 
" peeled, • 2 50 No. 3, - 1 10 (» 1 50 

Grain- Wool- 
Wheat, - - 56(3 57| Washed, - - 2513 20 
Corn, - - 30(3 35 L'nvaahed, ■ 15(3 17 
Oau, - - - 23 (3 25i 



Cheese.- 
arge 



Cl.NCI.VMill, Jl'lV 31 

-We quote 4 (3 5 cts as extremes for 

imall lots. 

Flocr. — This morning, a sale of 100 brls uniform 
brand at $2 871, delivered at boat. From store, 75 
brls at 3 06 clear, and 300 do at 3 00, clear. From 
Canal, 27 brls at 3 03, 60 do at 3 00, and 94 3 OC 
all clear. 

Grain. — Old wheal 60 cts'l^ bush., a very supe- 
rior lot occasionally commanding u trifling more. 
Bi^t little coming in. 

Provisioxs.— .A little mon; movement in Provi- 
sions for a week or two past. Among the sales of 
Bacon are 15,000 lbs Shoulders al 5 cte. hlidscxtra; 
23 ami 10 hhds of Hams, in rather uncertain condi- 
tion, the former at 61cls, the latter al 6c hhds in- 
cluded; 20 hhd8 do prepared and bagged, at 71 cts 
hhds extra, 4 hhds common country Hamaat 41 c 
hhds included ; 6 hlids Shoulders at 5 3-8 c hhtls ex- 
tra, 3 hhds fair quality i^houldors at 5 c hhds extra, 
45,000 lbs Sides at 61 c, casks extra; 10 i^asks un- 
canvassed Hams 01 7 c casks iDculuded ; and 30,000 
lbs do at 6|c in bulk. 

A sale of 100 brls mesa Pork al $12,50 

A sale of 16 brls No. 2 Lard to an oil manufac- 
turer al 5jc, 35 to 45 brls do in lots al same; and 1-1 
brls do rountrv al 6c. 

Whiskey. — 'Phe last sales at 17 J c 



, P. M. 



New York, Jui- 

The sates of Collon reach 500 bales; prices firm 

Flour is still heavy. !<aies of fresh Genesee 
-have been made at $-i 25 (3 28, though some choice 
parceb have gone up lo $4 38, 

.Sales of Norlhexu corn at 521, and Jersey at 51 
els, measure. No rye liere. Oats rather 'better, 
sav 43 fa! 45 cts per bushel. 

\o large movement in provisions. Ashes and 
Whisky, no change. The distillers ask 20 cts for 
drudge casks, but have none 10 sell. 

800 bbis whale oil were sold in New Bedford ves- 
terday at 34 c. 

There are some sales of sterling bills at 9 5-8(3 
10 prem., and of francs at 5 271 'a> 28} 

P. S. Evening.— Pales of cotton for Ihe 800 bales. 



DIED: 

On the 24lh of Julv, at her residence in Clarke 
county, Kv.. in the ihirtv-ninlh year of her age, 
Mrs. SlARY WEAVKK, daughter of Isaiah and 
Judith Hart, dec'd., and consort of John D. Wea- 
ver. Highly intellecluul and amiable in life— 
in death, clear and collected — in the triumphs of 
failh "he parleil wllh her friends and relatives, ex- 
horting Ihem lo " train Iv-r little children, to 
nurture them in Iho fear and admonition of tbe 
Lord." 



lETR. M. BwrrLSTT'a C 
S. E. corner af .Main and Fc 
nali, Ohio, is devoled exclusiv 
of Gentlemen in the Theory 



)MMERCIAL COLLEGK, 

urlh-streels, Cincin- 
-ly lo the in*lructioa 
ind Practice of .Man- 



Oregon Emigrants. — The Ohio States- 
man has letters from an Oregon emigrant 
to his brother in Ohio, written on the I.3ih 
and 20lh of May — ^thc latter one hundred 
and sixty miles we.sl of the Missouri Slate 
line, "f hey appear to find good roads, but 
travel slowly, being bothered by their loose 
catlloand the incessant attempts of the 
Kaw and Kanstis Indians lo steal them. 
They met, on the 20th, some men coming 
in from the Mountains, who reported the 
road, for one hundred miles ahead lined 
with emigrants lo Oregon. 

.\ new Pin Making Machine has been 
contrived at Brattleboro', Vl., which works 
like an intelligent being, and is thus de- 
scribed bv a traveller: — "II cut off the wire, 
then rounded the head, then look the pin in 
its fingers and sharpened the point on sev- 
eral grindslones, and finally ihrew it fin- 
ished into the receplaclc beneath. And all 
this was apparently without the interven- 
tion of any human agency. I believe all 
the 'lending requisite was to supply the 
wire. .After being whitened, the pins were 
poured into another machine, and there 
they stuck thqinsalves into paper with 
wonderful rogulariiy. 

Jesuits i.n India. — The London Morn- 
ing Herald says: — "The activity of the 
Jesuits in almost every part of India is 
great, their energy is unfailing, and their 
influence is rapidly extending throughout 
the country. Their rise has been extraor- 
dinarily rapid: and as there are among 
Ihem men of high ability and good char- 
acter, i) is impossible for a member of tbf 
Protestant community to look on with un 
concern. Their enimissaries are engaged 
every where, to an extent unsuspected by 
few. often disguised, always subtle, and in 
every }>osition most dangerous.'' 



Thl New Law — Under the new Post 
Office Law, the Postmosters are required 
to give the letter list to the paper having 
the largest circulation in the district sup- 
plied by their oRices. The Philadelphia 
Ledger has the following on the subject. 

Pittsburgh Age. 
From Uie Philadelphia Ledger. 

More than one good effect will result 
incidentally from the section of tl>e new 
post office law requiring the list of letters 
to be published in the newspapers having 
the largest circulation. It will save the 
pnblic advertisers from that very common 
source of imposition, the claim to the most 
extensive ciVculation by every trivial pa- 
per which is ushered inloexislence. Those 
who have any circulation worth speaking 
of, can Vi^ry easily prove it under the new 
law. The process is simple. 

We "Pav for Heating the Pokeb." — 
Ready and anxious as our government has 
been to pay any and every claim that Tex- 
as preferred, there were, it seems, a few 
items overlooked during the Washington, 
negotiation. These were recently brought 
to the consideration of our Charge, Mr. 
Nelson, by President Jones. Among them 
is the expenses attending the election of 
delegates and the expenses of the con- 
vention, which was elected and met to 
ratify the treaty of annexation. ,\Ir. 
Donelson of course assures President Jones 
that this will be attended lo at Washing- 
ton; that we aro so anxious to marry 
Texas that we not only lake her dower- 
loss, but in debt, and pay the bridal ex- 
penses. All this might \xy endured if wc 
'•were marrying into a decent family,' — 
f our betrothed were either beautiful, ac- 
complished, virtuous, or half-while. To 
drop the metaphor, we lake Texas with her 
war slavery, debt, &c., and ih. n p,iy her 
travelling i x|k'iiscs, board, tavern and ju- 
lep bills. If there l)e any other forgotten 
items — any charge lor washing, "mending 
pantaloons," iic. bring them on. The 
national treasury is open to any and all 
demands made as the price of Texas .\n- 
ncxation. — Albany Evening Journal. 

A Chinaman's Impression of America.— 
We find the following in a late number of 
the N. Y. Evening Post: 

.Among other specimens of the natural 
and artificial productions of the Celestial 
empire which Mr. Peters has brought 
with him on his return to the United 
Stales, are two intelligent and educated 
subjects of the "Brolher of the Moon." 
One of these Chinese gentlemen is sta- 
ted to be preparing a journal of his 
travels in this country, the publication of 
which will be looked for with interest. It 
will certainly bi; one of the most remark- 
able curiosities of literature which these 
latter limes have produced. In the mean- 
time, these Celestial visitants are making 
no litlle scn.salion, as well among the fash- 
ionable society of our wonder-loving city, 
as among the little vagaliond urchins of 
our streets, who make it a point to follow 
them in crowds whenever they appear out 
of doors. 



aging Business, Keeping Double Entry Books, &c. 
Slc, upon Scienti;lc Business. 

Notice. — This institulion is so conducted as to 
enable Gentlemen lo commence those studies al 
any lime, and that loo, without any inconvenience, 
either to themselves or any one else. 

IT Requires from six to ten weeks to become 
master of the theory and practice of the science in 
all its various applications to business. 

0*Good Board and Lodging can be had at from 
$2 to $2 25 per week. Persons desirous of fur- 
nformation can obtain it by addressing a lino 
lo the Proprietor, or by calling on him at his 
y lime dusing business hours, which will 
be from 9 lo 12, A. M., and from 2 lo 4, P. M., 
ughoul Ihe year. July 22, 1M5. 



TO C'OL'NTRl' mERrilA^TS. 

-fHARLEs .MARSHALL, successor lo A. T. 
y .Skillman, has just published "The KE.t- 
rrcxY Farulr's .Vlmanac, " for the vear of our 
Lord, 1846, calculated for the Horiion'and .Meridi- 
of Lexington, by Samuel D. McCi/llocoh, A. 
, author of "Picture of The Heavens, for the 
■ of Schools and private families," 6lc.&lc. 
:■. Marshall has always on hand an extensive 
assortmcnl of SCHOOL HOOK.«, including all 
those in general use Ihroughoul the State. 

Iso, Cap ami UlUr Paprr, Prm, Ink, Blank 
Bookt, 4-c. 4-c., which he can wholesale very low 
lo Country Merchunti, School Teachers, and 
others. August 5, 1845. lO-lf 



BLACK A>D WHITE .'Ul'STARD 
MEED « A:\TED— For 



pay $3 511 p' 



n Ciifh, al 
THOIi.NTON GKINSTED'S 
Steam Mustard, Pepper aud Spice Mills 



Aug. 5, 1845. ta$21. 



Bullil-Siroet, Louisville 



A :VEW A.'VD CHEAP LAW BOOK. 

JL'oT receive:!) by CllAS. .MARSHALL, 
EPORTS of Cases orgui-daud determined m 
xcheqiicr and Exchequer 
Chamber, wilh table of the cases and principal mat- 
by R. Meesos, F.sq., and W. N. WtLaSY, Esq. 
1 references lo decisions in the .-Vmerican 
Courts. Vol. Jj, |>p. C5,-H, t-i-o. Price only $2.50 a 
ilivile Ihe allenlion of the 
legal profe.ssion lo this edilion of Ihe "E.xcheqner 
Report," as being the eheapfnt Late Book ever issued 
from the .American press. It il Ure design of Ihe 
publisher 10 issue the other volume as last as poa- 
' at the same low rale. Ilie work is priulod 
wtlhuiit abridgemeni, upon good paper, in largo 
typi' and well liiMind in law binding. 

Also, iil a reduceii price, Lomax's Digest of thu 
Laws respecting Real Properly, generally adopied 
and in use in the I'nited Stales, cnihracin^ mora 
especially the Law of Real Propertv in Virginia. 
3 vols. 

Lomax ( 
tralors, ge 
adapted 1 



I the Law of Executors and Adminis- 
prally in use in the I'niled Sutes, and 
■ particularly to tbe practice of Vir- 



vols 

Lexington, J uly 29. 1845 9-lf 



STRAYED— From my lot, on Saturday 
night last, a GRAY HORSE, about 15 hands 
high, well turned, trots and paces well, and kavine 
on no shoes. Any information regaruUg bun will 
be thankfully received. 

M\M. L. NEALE. 
Lexington . J»ly 28, 1843. 9-tf 



FAYETTE COt!«TY, — SS.— Taken 
up kv John Argobricut, livinf an the 
Curd's rwad, about two miles from Lexington, a 
BROWN MARE, about fourteca hands and three 
inclics high, seveuvears old, shod before.uo marks 
perceivable. Appraised to $40, by John G. Hall 
and Wm. H, Kelley, before me, this 24lh day of 
Julv. 1845. 

B. F. GRAVES, J. P. F. C. 
A copy — .\tt. Jahes C Rodes. c. r. c. c. 

Bv Wm. R. BRAOroRD, D. c. 

July 29. 184.5. 9-3f' 

r^^ EEWIIVSKI, Arohllocl-— Office ill 
I , the I'pper Storv of the Countv Clcrk'o 
Office. I.-xinclon, July 29, 184 ^. S-tf 

M »!STARD SEED.— I will purchase 
BLACK MI'STARP SEED, clean and 
dry, for which I will pay Cash, if delivered to me 
in Lexington, Ky. 

MARY M. BURROWES, 
Julv 22, 1845. 8-61. 150 



IMI SCEL LANY. 

From the BufTtilo Commercial Advertiser. 
OVR FISHING— SPE.VRING IN THE CAN- 
ANDAIGl'A LAKK. 

Tliis brick tavern is bul little way from 
llie mouth of Eighteen mile Creek, w hich 
pours its shallow stream into the lake, be- 
tween m and the ciiy, through a gorge it 
scarce half occupies. Get out, friend 
Smith! We'll tie the horse, go in, and 
chat awhile. 

It is an Egyptian night. We'll walk to- 
wards the lake. Come! take iny hand, 
and walk behind me, as, with cautious foot, 
I slowly tread the uneven way. Not u 
pace farther! or we fall down u precipice. 
Encircle wilhonoarm that tree, distinguish- 
able, by the eye, but ai a blacker mass, 
where all is blackness; and listen to the 
rushing sound the stream sends up. 

See that firefly dance b<Mow! .And yet 
il scarcely shifts its place, and now is still. 
But now it grows, and grows, and with a 
crackling and ■ hicsing sound, bursts into 
a pyramid of flame, and makes the billowy 
darkness wave and surge around. A 
yawning gulf is suddenly disclosed, and a 
lurid light plays for a moment on broken 
rocks, and jutting trees, clothing them with 
fire — and then they are swallowed by the 
pitchy dark, and then thrust forth again 
all red and trembling. Down in the murky 
chasm, a horrid form sustains a mass of li- 
quid fire; and another fiend-like thing 
brandishes the semblance of a flaming 
spear. Their distorted faces glow, as with 
a penal and internal heat; pitchy clouds 
do roll and pitch around them: and by 
them a rill of molten lava flows and gathers 
into a flashing pool of fire below! The 
spear is lifted, then thrust into the awful 
element — and amid a dashing shower of 
sparks, draws out — a fish. For these are 
not demons, transfixing tortured souls in 
Tartarus — but two honest countrymen, a 
spearing suckers. 

Presto — begone! And here you are in a 
small boat-house on the outlet of Canan- 
daigua Lake. By the light of a glazed 
lantern, an old, hale fisherman, and a 
young and active man, are piling the splin- 
ters of fat pine, in that large skilT. AH is 
now ready, and you enter with them. Tho 
boat is shoved into tho outlet, and under 
tho low bridge, and enters the lake. Tho 
jack is raised in the bow seat, and, as tho 
fire kindles in the open iron bucket, dark- 
ness is made visible. The old man plies 
the oars — the young one tends to the jack, 
and balances athwart the skilT, in both his 
bauds, a long and heavy pole, ending in a 
five pronged spear. "The ripple at the 
bow, the splashing of the oars, and the 
jerk of the oar, break a silence that were 
else intolerable. The darkness is almost 
palpable. The light of the jack streams 
faintly out in a sinall circle, and is then ut- 
terly repelled, as though by an impenetra- 
ble round wall, which converges into a 
dome above your head, and shuts out heav- 
en. And thus on you move silently, dark- 
ly, you know not whither. Below, how- 
ever, the water is clear as crystal, and you 
see distinctly, every shell and pebble on the 
sandy bottom, as you pass. The spear- 
man looks into the water attentively, on 
either side — and, now, startles you by a 
short, low utterance of "right!" — and as 
he says it the boat turns in her course, and 
below, you see something flitting before it. 
"On!" and the skitf dashes ahead — the 
spear is thrust swiftly down, with a gra- 
ting sound, and you stop. Slowly raising 
his weapon, hand over hand, until he has 
shortened it to the proper length, the 
spearman raises the barbed end by tho 
boat side; and shakes into tho stern a Yel- 
low Pike. Then he replenishes the jack, 
and on you go again. 

Tho bottom changes, and is covered with 
cobble stones intermixed with shingle. — 
The rower is silent as the grave — the bow- 
man is intent only oti the bottom, which he 
scans with undeviating eye — you are a use- 
less, unregarded nobody. "Left! Right! 
Back! Left! On!" uttered at intervals be- 
token quick and flying game. And now 
raising the spear in both hands, the spear- 
man actually throws it ahead of the boat, 
deep into the water, and, as the boat darts 
on. recovers the handle and presses down 
the barbs. He has done. Smith, what few 
can do. He has struck a white fish with a 
cast, instead of a thrust of his weapon. 

-Again, on! and the lake below is covered 
with large routid boulders — and you see a 
huge eel, coiled up by one of them, spear- 
ed and lifted in, twisting and squirming. 
But now, our friends wake up indeed! — 
"Lookout! a sheep!" The oarsman bra- 
ces himself. All manner of directions are 
given hnn, seemingly in a breath — and 
are instantaneously olx-yed; and the skiff 
drives ahead foainingly, turns to the right, 
to left, is checked, backed, turns straight 
on her keel and darts ahead again, shaking 
tho water and making your very brain 
reel ; but at last the blow is struck, the boat 
is stopped with a jerk, and u twelve pound 
trout is raised to the stern and lifled in. 

But now comes strange perplexity. You 
are lost. You are in deep water, and seek 
in vain for a shoal to guide you. In the ar- 
dor of the chase courses were unheeded, 
and your companions know not where they 
are. Not a star is visible; the shore has 
not been seen by any of you since you 
stepped from it into the boat. Not a breath 
of air is perceptible to indicate the direc- 
tion of the land. Your comrades talk* 
over the pursuit, and endeavor to unravel 
its windings, but seemingly in vain: they 
cannot even gain the bar where "the 
sheep" was struck, and which, in the mo- 
ment of their triumph, they unwittingly 
left. It Is near midnight, and the air is 
raw, and you think of your comfortable 
ted, and wish they'd move— you don't rare 
in what direction, if they'll move. At last 
a course is determined on — and in ten tnin- 
utcB your eyes are again gratified with the 
sight of bottoin, and you •soon touch the 
eastern shor', at a well known point; and 
all get out and rest, and rest and laugh right 
merrily over the strange misadventure. 

Then with recruited strength, they re- 
pursue their way towards home. When 
suddenly, that "sin by which angels fell," 
masters your soul. You will not longer 
be a looker on, a inere nonentity! You 
will show them what John Smith can do! 
You take the spear and balance it. It's 
wondrotis heavy! Then you look into the 
water, first on this side, then on that — and 
you do seo a fish, Ibrtunately pursuing a 
straight course, or little to your loft — and 
you cry "on!" You overhaul him last, 
and measure the depth of tho water with 
vour eyo — it is evidently alxiut eight feet. 
"Then, by the way of preparation, you 
place yourself firmly, striding like a colos- 
sus, and slip your hand up the sjx^ar, just 
the right distance, and seize it with a firm 
grasp. The boat comes up to the flying 
foe — you give a most powerful thrust, and, 
as it does not reach the bottom by some 
feet, you are carried, by your own violent 
act. right out of the boat, head foremost, 
into fourteen feet water. Up you come 
again, blowing like a grampus, and are 
caught by the hair, and pulled in by the 
shoulders, all wet and shivering. Fortu- 
uately you are but half u mile from the 
boat house — where you are put ashore, 
and wend your way into the village drip- 
ping like a water spaniel, all a-cold .md 
perfectly content to follow Wolsey's advice 
and "fling awav ainbition." S. 



Tnr. l.\rtDEi.iTV or .Moiiern S.KiF.rv. — 
Few persons seem to be awaix; of the utter 
want of faith in any high, spiritual reality, 
which characterizes the thought, the leel 
ing. the expression, the aims and purposes 
of tnodern society. The n»en and women 
of the preient day are as tar removed I'l 
any thing like a sincere religious sense, as 
can b<? deemed possible in a world, moisten 
ed with the blood of martyrs. resoundin<: 
with the songs of prophets, and daily blessed 
with the munificence of the divine bounty 
They may persecute the bold brother who 
dare to call in question the creed in which 
they were suckled, outworn as it is, in their 
own minds; they may curl the lip in proud 
scorn of the rude plebeian who denies that 
the chair they deal in can ever l)e made into 
the bread of life ; they may stalk in costly 
robes through consecrated aisles, and thank 
God that they are ni)t so low and vulgar, as 
to wish tho abatement of any established 
usage; but the inner souls are dead to that 
high, glorious sense of the Infinite, in which 
consists the es-sence of religion, as if they 
were kindred to the worm that fattens in the 
cloJs of the valley. They have no faith in 
the power and majesty of disintereslod sel 
fish purposes. The passion for Universal 
Unity, which suffers from every violation 
of harmony, which is wounded by a discor 
dant note from a single human being, which 
longs for sounds of the great anthcm,"loud 
as from numbers without number, sweet as 
from sweet voices uttering praise," that is, 
to a.sccnd from a redeemed earth they are 
scarce acquainted with even by name; much 
less can they be made to cherish the slight 
est confidence in any purpose, however wise 
in its concepton and skilful in its execution, 
which is prompted by no lower motive than 
this master passion of the truly religious 
jnind. They have no faith in the aspira- 
tion of the prophecies, or of the soul- 
They do not look for a new Heaven and a 
new Earth, in which dwelloth righteous 
ncss. Good enough for them, as they think, 
are the old Heaven and the old Earth, in 
which dwelleth respectability. So long 
they can have their " roast chicken and 
their little game of cards." like the good 
lady who wondered people could take such 
an interest in the reform of Parliament, so 
long as they can stand well in the .society of 
"their sort," while they live, and be .sent out 
of the world of sanctity by pulpit eloquence 
and newspaper tribute when they die, 
every thing is well enough, and should be 
let alone; the world is best of all possible 
worlds; and wo the wild visionary, the poor 
fanatic, who has faith and who nets on his 
faith, that the kingdom of God is to come 
on earth, that a Divine Order is to be re 
leased in society, that the possibilities of hu 
man nature have not been exhausted yet in 
any of the habitations of men. 

Friend.s, do you fear infidelity ? Look 
for it in the right place. Go not far fr 
your own houses to find il. Think not that 
it was all embodied in the New-York Infidel 
Convention. See it in the faithlessness, 
the duplicity, the antagonism, the infernal 
competition, the murderous warfare, with 
which the whole atmosphere of your daily 
society is reeking. — Harbinger. _ 

HIRAM PrnVERS^IKriTRSTER. 

New York. June I8tli, 1845. 

Messrs. Kdilors: — I. mentioned in my 
last, some rare works of art Mr. I^esler had 
brought home with him. 

He has shown me what I sup|>ose will be 
of greater interest to you and your readers, 
viz: an autobiography, if I may so call it, 
of Mr. Powers. Perhaps I should call it 
conversations of Mr. Powers, in which he 
gives a frank detailed account of his early 
life — a sort of auricular confessi(m of all his 
youthful acts and fancies. His boyish 
freaks while in Vermont — his youthful his- 
tory in Ohio — the first intimation of his fu 
ture destiny while in Cincinnati, and grow 
ing up with the stern, stirring and expect 
tant spirits of the West — the gradual unfold 
ing of his genius, and his early struggles as 
an artist, are all given with a truthfulness 
and sincerity that are perfectly charming, 
Now playful and humorous, as he discour 
sas on some ludicrous event in his life, and 
now elevated and eloquent, as he touches on 
art, he carries awoy his hearers on the 
stream of his own feelings, and exhibits at 
every turn the genius that animates him. 
Mr. L. is about to publish his autobiogra 
pliy, if we may so term it, accompanied 
with a portrait of .Mr. Powers. The entire 
nation will bo delighted with this — but no 
part of it so much as Cincinnati, which h.ns 
the honor to claim the artist. Mr. Powers 
is undoubtedly the first Sculptor of his age, 
and yet wo believe he has not yet reached 
the highest point of his genius. 

Mr. L. was very fortunate in securing 
Mr. P.'s confidence to such an extent. We 
have been told that he is rather reserved on 
matters connected with his|)ersonal history. 
Mr. L. has read us some passages from these 
conversations, and they exhibillhetrue and 
genuine spirit of an .American, as well as 
the enthusiasm and genius of an artist. — 
Mr. L. has alKoan excellent Daguerreotype 
portrait of .Mr. I'ower.s, which the latter 
gave him, and which is probnl)ly the best, 
if not the only good likeness of him in this 
country. We understand it is to be en- 
graved. He has also a daguerreotype like- 
ness of the Greek Slave, taken from differ- 
ent points of view, but these we think little 
of. They are badly proportioned and still 
worse shaded. 

Mr. Powers gave him also the head of 
his original Eve from which he went on im- 
proving til he reached the present glorious 
head thai surmounts the noble statue which 
will live in posterity like the Venus de Me- 
dici. We can trace in this head the pres- 
ent Eve, though the two bear no compari- 
son in beauty and expression. It shows 
how genius itself goes on perfecting its own 
creation till the ideal image, that first sprung 
to life in the warm imagination of a poet, 
becomes bodied forth in a tangible form 
and is finally made eternal in tho enduring 
marble. 

Cincinnati may well be proud of her son. 
It is the most incomprehensible of all things 
that the best sculptors in the world should 
spring up in our new country and es|)ecial- 
ly that they should originate in the west. 
There all talent is practical. 

There is no time for reflection — none of 
that leisure deemed so favorable in ancient 
times to the growth of art. Es|)ecially is 
this true of the west. If some men of ge- 
nius who had travelled abroad had become 
enamoured of art and devoting themselves 
to it, had becomo moderate artists, it would 
not appear so strange. But that in the 
western forest as it were, and from the im- 
pulse of nature alone, and guided by no 
models but such as tho living multitude 
swarming around him furnished, a full 
grown artist, (and 1 might say artists) 
should spring up rivaling the bt'st sculptors 
of Greece and Rome in their palmiest days, 
throwing even the middle ages into the 
shade, is a fact that completely .staggers 
our philosophy. 

-An ignorant western man building his 
ideal forms beside the chef d'ceueres of all 
past time and compelling critics with all 
their prejudices to adjudge him an equal 
and fit companion for a Cleomenes, Michael 
Angeloand Praxeteles, is an anomaly in the 
history of the human race. 

The city ofCincinnati should not let En- 
gland and Philadelphia and Clutrleston and 
New York get all these choice works of 
Powers. She is showing herself unworthy 
of the artist sh» hm giv«M the world, and 



unlosx s,he be<'om."S more lllieral in thiM res- 
pect, posterity will place him amid his 
works, and Cincinnati will have no connex- 
ion with him except as a mere historical 
fact. Y. 

From til.- ProtMlont IJnioiiix. 
.MANNERS. 
It was said by Mr. Burke, that manners 
are of more importance than laws; be- 
cause touching us at so many |>oints. and 
surrounding us with such a conslanl and 
ever acting influence. That modest pro- 
priety, and delicate courtesy, that quick sa- 
gacity to discern, and sense to regard tho 
rights and feelings of others, which consti- 
tute good manners, are the approfiriate cos- 
tume of virtue. Vice sometimes, it is 
true, assumes an apparent refinement of 
good breeding, and wins its way by conceal- 
ing its deformities under tho forms and col- 
ors of polite manners. But the b,ise coin 
proves the real value of the true. While 
we presume that the manners of the people 
of this country are in some respects su|)e- 
rior to those of most others, it may well be 
doubled whether our circumstancxis, and es- 
pecially our political institutions, are, in 
the present stage of our progress, favora- 
ble to tho highest culture and refinement of 
manners. Among the masses there is, per- 
haps, more mutual respect and civility than 
elsewhere, (certainly in no land is woman 
so much respected,) but in no one class is 
there such strict and high regard to all that 
pertains to good breeding, as among some 
portions of English and other European 
society. Few of us have the leisure and 
the wealth to study thoroughly tho art of 
pleasing, and to make it a prominent object 
to throw around them all the case and 
grace, the dignity and courtesy, of polished 
manners. Inileed, such nmnners, which 
arc a kind — the richest kind of luxury in 
human intercoiir.se — can only be expected 
in well educated and long established com- 
munities. We should no more look for 
them among the pioneers in a wilderness, 
or men hourly stirred and excited in tho 
arduous labors and strife of business, than 
among soldiers during a campaign, in 
which there is little time or place for those 
delicate attentions, gentle words, and thous- 
and nameless and considerate acts of kind- 
ness and respect, which give such a charm 
to the best circles of the most civilized so- 
cieties. There may, perhaps, be states 
and conditions, in which nmnners are made 
an apology for want of principle; in which 
ceremonious politeness and rules of eti- 
quette may be a substitute for religion; 
and possibly the idea that it was thus in his 
day, led Mr. \Ve.sley (as reported) to say 
to his preachers, that they had no more bu- 
siness to be gentlemen than they had to be 
dancing masters. Surely in our day and 
in this country, such an admonition would 
be uniiei-essary ; since our dangers and 
temptations are, not that we shall cultivate 
excessively our manners, but that we shall 
forget much that term implies, or neglect it 
altogether. .A gentleman, as the term was 
once, and should ever be defined, is a man 
of honor, of truth, of sense, of gentle 
courtesy, an unfailing friend, an obliging 
neighbor, a firm patriot, opeii-doored and 
open-hearted in his hospitality, who keeps 
a secret though he seeks not to discover it, 
more ready to give money than counsel, 
who confers a favor without intending to 
impose an obligation, and who discovers 
the wishes and wants of his friends before 
they know it,* one who repeals no scandal, 
and publishes not his own praise, who does 
charitable acts without ostentation, and 
whose politeness is the expressive and well 
chosen language of an enlightened mind 
and a benevolent heart. Good manners 
have become with him a habit, and though 
stricken by misfortune, or cast down by 
the srong hand of poverty, he may b<> quick- 
ly known, even in bis decay, and honur will 
attend him to his tomb. Such men there 
are, and many such, in our country, but 
not half so many as we trust there will bo 
in a future age. We should look to our 
children, and teach them that obedience to 
parents, subordination to teachers, respect 
for superiors, reverence for age, are the 
primary elements of good breeding; with- 
out which no one ever became an ornament 
of society. — Jour, of Com, 

•We huve fieard from nn aiitlientic Rource an 
inlcrestiiig anecdote of Cliief Jiintico Mamliall, 
than whom a more perfect geiitteinan we never 
expect nor desire to nee. One of hisfriendn, then 
Hdvanccd in life, l»ecanie embarrafwed in fiis pecu- 
niary circumstanceM, and by nonte accident tho 
fact became known to tho good Chief Justice. — 
Some lime after, dining at the honne of his friend, 
when Ihey had retired from table, the Chief Jus- 
tice carelcmly inquired of this gentleman, wheth- 
er he knew any person who would like to take a 
loan of a few Ihonsand dollars, as he had an 
amount which he wished to place at the ilisposal of 
.-.OHIO one, on Ihfl ordinary terms, since it was of 
no use to him at that time. His friend replied he 
did not know but he would like it himself; and of 
course, as might be supposed, the arrangement was 
very easily settled. There are other singularly 
beautiful anecdotes related of this great and good 
man's delicacy and generosity. 

Art of Floating. — .\ny human l)eing 
who will have the presence of mind to clasp 
the hands behind the back and turn the face 
toward the zenith, may float nt ease and in 
perfect safety, in tolerably still water — ay, 
and sleepthere, no matter how long. If not 
knowing how to swim, you would escape 
drowning, when you find yourself in deep 
water, you haveonly toconsideryourself an 
empty pitcher; let the mouth and nose — not 
the top part of your heavy head — be the 
highest part of you, and you are safe; but 
thrust up one of your bony hands and down 
you go— turning up the hands tips over the 
pitcher. Having had the happiness to pre- 
vent one or two drownings by this simple 
instruction, soys an exchange, we publish it 
fi)r the benefit of all who either love aquatic 
sports, or droad them. — iV. Y. Semi-Week- 
ly Tribune. 

Antidote for the Bite of a Rattle- 
snake. — The Philadelphia Chronicle says: 
".An intelligent lady fVoin Tioga county. 
Pa., informs us that the settlers in that sec- 
tion care little for the bite of a rattlesnake. 
She says that a piece of i-ominon indigo, 
made into paste with spirits of camphor, 
and applied to the wound, will prevent any 
.serious consequences occurring, and in tact 
at once neutralize the |K>ison." 

Earlv Affection in Titrkey.— There 
is no country where the too frequent poi- 
sons of family intercourse have less influ- 

nceover natural intimacies than in Tur- 
key. No where are the ties of blood and 
the reciprocal affection between parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, more in- 
tensely felt, or more faillifully maintained. 
Amid tho many contradictions and caprices 
that mark tho Turkish character, these of 
defying tho precepts of Nature, and burst- 
ing the bonds of filial or fraternal altach- 
ment, are not included. Devotion of child- 
ren to parents, and mutual solicitude for 
the welfare of brothers and sisters, are not 
to be surpassed. No people are, therefore, 

nablcd to recur to early days with more 
unalloyed or more disintereslod senti- 
ments. — Domestic manners uf the Turks 
in 1044. 

'John, who w.xs the wisest man?' 'Don't 
know, sir.' 'Yes you do know, too; tell 

Well, I gue.ss it was uncle Zek; for 

father say.i he was so cunning that he got 
every ImkIv to trust him, and wan't fool 
enough to pay nobody. 

"Slavery in all its forms isanli-democrat- 
:,the natural enemy of the working-man." 

Theopobe Skdowick. 
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likely to be passed off 
, by any person who will 
Le the trouble to examine it, be a safeguard 
sinst imposition and loss. All new connterfcils, 
they appear, will be added to this list, and fully 
»cribed. 



KENTrCKY BANKS. 
Bank or Loulsvu.i.i:. — Ts spurious — payable to 
bearer.datcd .April 1, 1H'14. Vignette asleamboat 
Willi H. Clav on the whcelhousc. No one's ever 
issued by the Bank. 

Bank of Louisville. — 5's payable to B. Band, K. 
Thurston, Cashier, John S. Snead, President. Bad- 
ly exocuteil, generally, and particularly the head 
in the centre of the note. 

5's letter C, pavable to B. Millikin, dated Oct. 6. 
1833. The signatures coarse and the ink much 
paler than in the genuine note. Others of the 
nation and date, are payable to \V. 



Nesbitt. 

Bank c 
payable t 



Ke 



in Branciirs 5's made 

t of the din'erent Branches 
igned J. C. fiwalhmey, 
Ca.shicr, W. H. Pope, President. Sigu-jtures and 
filling s.^mc hand writing— the ink of a bluish tint. 
They may bo detected by ol)«crving the circle on the 
right and left of llie vigiiellc. In the genuine note 
a perfect wreath surrounds Ihe figure ."). On the 
counterfeit it is bul partially formed, and the en- 
graving very imperfect. The whole appearance 
of the counterfeit is calculated to deceive all but 
judges. 

lOO's counterfeit, letter A, payable to C. S. More- 
head, 0. C. Cwathiliev, Cashier, and John I. Jaco's, 
President. Signatures well executed. The coun- 
terfeit is sliorter than the genuine, and in Ihe top 
line there is a comma (,) before the word Direc- 
tors. 

lOO's letter It, various dates and payable to dif- 
ferent persons signed U. C. Gwalhmey, Cashier, 
and W. H. Pope, President, signatures well exe- 
cuted. Some are stamped across Ihe face " Massol 
&^ Co., Main street. Louisville." This may be 
easily detected by Ihe size of the bill; it is only 
seven inches in length, while llie genuine is a quar- 
ter of an inch longer. 

20's made payable to R. S. Todd, letter A, dated 
June 16, ISa.'!, John 1. Jaco's, President, (J. C. 
(iwathniey. Cashier, badly executed. The figure 
of the Indian on the left hand very imperfectly and 
coarsetv engraved, and filling up badly done. 

5's teller C, pavable to John F. Campbell. 

Jj-The counterfeit lllO's are on Ihe Branches at 
Bowling (ir.>en, Frankfort and Hopkinsville. 

NoaTHCRN Ba»k or Kkntcckv, Paris. — 'JO's letter 
B, pay Thomas Kelly, Oct. 28, 183?, vignette a 
train of Railroad cars, badly executed, paper flimsy 
and engraving too dark — M. T. Scott, Cashier; 
John TilfonI, President. 

5's letter B, pav Thomas Kellv. June 17, 182B, 
M. T. ScotI, Cashier, John Tillord, President.— 
Filling up and signatures clumsy and by the same 
hand. 

Northern Bank of KENTecKV, at Lexington. — 
I's, signed Jno. Tilford, President, dated 4th 
of Jan., 1845, has recently Ifcen put in circulation. 
The whole appearance of the note is well calcu- 
lated to deceive; upon minute examination the 
vignette at the lop. especially the female figure, 
will be found coarsely executed, and the impres- 
sion a shade or two lighter than in the genuine note. 
The signature of the President which ia well nigh 
perfect, when inspected through a magnifying 
glass is discovered to be engraved, but to the naked 
eye presents every appearance of being written. 

3's, letter A, pavable at various branches to W. 
Dunn and others; M. T. Scott, Cashier; signature 
and filling up in the same hand writing; paper of 
a yellowish cast, well calculated to deceive, if not 
closely examined. 

5's letter E.pay W. E. Halloway, Sept. 24, 1839; 
M. F. Scolt, (l^ashier; T. W. Tilford "" 



Vignette, o Locomotive and l 
but calculated to deceive. 

lO's letter A, vignette. Railroad ( 
an inch shorter than the genuine 



of cars, pale 



from 1 
20'« 



female dr. 



839; 



vignette 

wounded man; letter D, dated August 20 
W. S. Sanlt, Cashier, J. N. Tilford, President, in 
place of J. Tilford, payable to I,. S. Sansteal. No 
resemblance to the genuine. The signatures have 
been marked out in fine hair lines, and which are 
nut revered in the signature. 

aO's letter D, pav A. Hawkins 1st January, 1828, 
others xN'ovember 4, 1839, .M. T. Scott, Cashier, (no 
dots between the letters M. T. S. as in the genuine,) 
John Tilford, President. The wonl twenty on the 
margin, near the right end of the uppur part of the 
bill, in the counterfeit is one third of an inch from 
the margin — in the genuine it almost touches. 

2irs letter D, dated Lexington October 1, 1839. 
Vignette, a man in a sitting poslure, with a female 
kneeling; coarse engraving, without any attempt 
tocopv Ihe genuine. 

20'b letter A, .Mav 1, 1843, paper bad and thin. 

lOO's letter B, pay B. .Moore, July 17, 1836; vig- 
nette dark and imperfect. 

Northern Bank or KcN-rucKv, branch at Louis- 
ville— 3's pay to T. Anderson, doled August 10, 
1838, M. T. .Scott, Cashier, paper light, engraving 
faint; ollierwise well calculated to deceive. 

Northern Bank of Kentucky, Branch at Rich 
mond — 5's letter E, pay W. Caperlon, March 9, 
1840. Signature of the President in a smaller 
hand and too short; paper of a whitish east, coarse 
and thick; .M. T.Scolt's name engraved. 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmers and Mf.ciianics* Bank, Memphis. — 5'r 
a good imitation, but badly filled up. lOO's altered 
from 5'?, easily detected. 

Bank or Tennessee, Nashville. — lO's* letter A, 
dated 23d June, payable 12 montha after date; 
poorly executed. 

lO's letter A, dated April 9, 1839, Henry Ew- 
ing. Cashier; (written Euwing,) M. Nichol, Presi- 
dent. 

50'8 altered from lO's. In the altered note the 
coat of arms is on the riglit centre. Branches have 
also been altered. 

Union Bank, Nashville. — lOO's altered from 
5's. The genuine lOO's have Ihe full length figure 
of justice at each end; the 5's have eagles at the 
ends. 

Planter's Bank of Tennessee, Nashville.— 
lOO's letter A, pay A. Crawford, 4th M 
The shading of the words " Plantere' Bank of 
Tennessee," very badly executed, engravings 
darker than the genuine; vignette, Railroad 

boat, fee. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Edson, 



K. Itl. BAItTL,ET'r'»> <'O.V]«IER- 
('141. t'OLLI^UK. 

rpoTllF. CiiMMERCIAI. AND BUSINESS 
l CljMML NITY :— We, the undersigned, 
(pupils of R. .M. Barlletl,) practical uccouiilanla 
and book-keepers in Ihe city of Cincinnati, leel it 
no less a duly than a pleasure, at all times, to en- 
courage and reward merit, and particularly in that 
department which gives to its a livelihood. We 
refer to the Science of .Accounts and the Art of 
Double Entry Book-Keeping. The importance of 
these accomplishments is now acknowledged by 
all, and still there arc comparatively few in any 
community, who are thoroughly masters of the 
whole subject. Knowing, us we do, that 
cal knowledge of the sc 
Book-Keeping can be obi 
cal insi 



= per 



practi- 

;e of Double Entry 
d only from a practi- 
ve would, therefore, recommend to 
ho desire to study the Art of Keep- 



ing Books practically, Au;. &c., to the unrivalled, 
well known, and long tried establishment, R. M. 
Bartlett's Commercial College, South-Kast 
corner uf Main and Fourlh-slreels, Cincinnati. 
Nor can we find more appropriate language to 
express our ideas, than that adopted by Mr. B. 
himself, in his late advertisement. He aays: 

"Instead of inakiiig his pupils mere copyists, 
transcriliers and imitators, his course is entirely 
practical, with each individual, from the coni- 
inenceineiit. For each pupil is required to proceed 
step by step, as if actually in the counting-room 
of an extensive commercial house, receiving from 
the lips and hands of the principal himself, from 
hour to hour — item after item as they occur in the 
business transactions of the uay, week, month and 

"Upon this plan there is no evasion or dodging 
the question — no parrot-like responses — no tran- 
scribing and imitating the accounts of others, 
without personal mental cfTort — but through every 
stage of his progress, Ifie learner is compelled to 
think and act for himself, and on his own respon- 
sibility; and that, too, upon the spur of the occa- 
sion, for when the principal says to his clerk, do 
this or that there is no time for studying the art of 
Book-Keeping, the duty must be done illstanter; 
and when afterwards called upon to render an ac- 
count of his stewardship, he must be prepared to 
do it. without hesitation or doubting. 

"Each pupil, upon the completion of his course, 
will undergo a public or private examination, (aa 
he chooses.) If found worthy, he will receive a 
diploma that will not be questioned or treated with 
disrespect in this or any olher country." 
William Kissane, Book-Keeper for Pugli Alvord, 

Pork Merchants on Ihe Canal. 
W. C. Pinkham, Book-Keeper for Blanchley &. 

Simpson, wholesale Dry (joods Merchants, No. 

14, Pear-streeL 
Richard Lloyd, Book-Keeper for P. Andrew, Com- 
mission Merchant, Railroad Depot. 
T. J. Tuilc, Book-Keeper for Withers, O'Shaugh- 

ncsey Co., .Aucl.'s and Com. .Merchants, cor. 

Main and Third-streets. 
B. Raymond, Book-Keeper for Hopper, Wood & 

Co., No. 8, Pearl-street, Aucl.'s and Commission 
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AC.VnD.— A gentleman, at present residing 
Ml the North, but a native of the South, and 
who has been lor many years a practising Physi- 
cian, boiiig desirous of relinquishing his profession, 
and devoting himself to the instrnclion of youth, 
preparing them for Colle|re, &c^vVc., respect- 



fully otTel 



/Viwi/r Tutor " for 
families, who may prefer the tuition of 
their children under their own roof, to lhal of i 
Public Inslilution. References of the highest re- 
spectability can be seen at the ofBce of Ihe Editoi 
of Ihe 'True .American,' Cassius M. Clay, Esq 
July 22, 1845. 8-lm. 



PERIFOCAL SPECTAC1.ES.~A 
new and superior article of American man- 
ufaclurc, for sale by M . &, J . M . B A R L O W . 
These glasses arc highlv recommended by Dr. 
Lardner, Dr. McClella'n, of Philadelphia. Dr. 
.Mussey of Cincinnati, President Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and several other scientific 
gentlemen, who have tested their superiority — 
which consists in rendering the eye perfectly free 
from pain in long use. .All who have occasion to 
renew their sight, and those especially who experi- 
ence an uneasy or painful sensation in the use of 
the ordinary glasses, are rospeclfully requested to 
call and give them a trial. IT Oold Spectacles, 
qualitv and finish, with Perifocal glasses. 
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OOT BEER & SARSAPAR1L.L.A 
lUEAD, (excellent Summer Beverages,) 
manufactured and for sale bv 

r. U. WEBB, No. 2, Logan's Row. 
July 8, Ifi:,. G-tf 

JOB FB1!«T11%C!.— Every description of 
Plain and Fancy Jos Printino neatly and 
expeditiously done at this office, on very reasona- 
ble terms. An extensive and fashionable as- 
sortment of Types, and olher materials of tho most 
excellent kind', will be used. Prices uniform and 
moderate. .A share of patronage is solicited. 

- 1845.— 1-tf 



Rolla iVf. Withers, Book-Keeper for Withers &. 
Carpenter, No. 50, Main-street, wholesale To- 
bacconists. 

Ovid C. Williamson, Book-Keeper for Richard 

Bates, .No. 46, .Main-street, wholesale Grocer. 
W. B. Clement, Book-Keeper for Beatty, McKen- 

zie& Co., No. 26, Main-st.. Com. Merchants. 
Geo. W. Coroy, late Book-Kepeer for Charles 

Fisher, Pork .Merchant on the Canal. 
Charles 0. Enyart, Book-Keeper for Gardner 

Phipps, Pork .Merchant. 
H. Ooldthwait, Book-Keeper for H. Goldthwait &. 

Co., wholesale Shoe Dealers, No. 27,Pearl-st. 
William Beach, Book-Keeper for the Franklin 

Foundry, F'ront-st. 
Wm. P. Devon, Book-Keeper for John Cochran &. 

Co., wholesale dealers in Laces, &c., West 

Fourth-street. 
John D. Minor, Book-Keeper for Thomas H. Minor 

Ik. Co., wholesale Grocers, No. 59, Main-st. 
J. N. Walker, Book-Keeper for Davk GrifTey, 

Foundry Business, Sec , Congress-st. 
William G. Jordan, I)ook-Kee|>er for John Sharp, 

wholesale Shoe dealer. No. 90, Main-st. 
Oliver Smith, late Book-Keeper for Wright, Smith 

& Co., Main-st. 
Edwartl Morgan, Book-Keeper for H. W. Derby & 

Co., Book Publishers and Stationers, No. 113, 

Main-street. 

Oliver Sciidder, Book-Keeper for W. B. Rosa &. 
Co., wholesale Grocers, No, 36, .Main-st 

James Mansfield, Book-Keeper for A. Thayer Sl 
Co., Distillers. 

Thoa. J. ShacfTer, Book-Keeper for James Goodloe, 
Foundry and Engine business, Congress-st. 

Wm. S. Aldrich, Book-Keeper for Collier Si. Aid- 
rich, Commission Merchants, No. 31, Sycamore- 
street. 

E. R. Peary, Book-Keeper forS B. Burdsal, whole- 
sale Boot and Shoe dealer, opposite the Henrie 
House. 

James S. Mnffit, Book-Keeper for Latham & Mof- 

fit, wholesale Grocers, No. 226, Main-st. 
Briggs Smith, Book-Keeper for E. Poor & Co. 

wholesale Grocers, W. Fifth-st. 
S. Easton, Book-Keeper for S. &. E. t^aslon, 

I.eather and Shoe Finding business. No. 3.32, 

Main-street. 

S. S. Clark, Book-Keeper for S. &, S. S. Clark, 
dealers in Coach Saddlery, Hardware, Leather, 
&c.. No. 180, Main-st. ' Julv 22, 1845. 8-lf 



THE WESTERN LANCET: devoted 
to Medical and Surgical Science. Edited by 
L. M. LAWSON, M. D., Profeswir of General 
and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology, in 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Tho Western Lanc<<'t is published monthly, at 
Three Dollars a year, in advance. Two copies 
sent to one address for Five Dollars, in advance. 
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PHOSPECTliS OF THE CONSERVA- 
TIVE, a .Monthly Periodical. 
The diversified interests, Civil and Religious 
delv extended country 



^suggested the propriety of publishing a 
al, dcTotcd to Ihe cause of Rational Lit 



hav 
odi( 

and which shall studic 



irulv 



pen 
liberl; 

ly endeavor to proinulgati 
re in their legitimate Icn- 



We 



'ithi 



'il or Religion. 
^ of opinion ii 
ing or discard- 



propose to operat' 
parly: believing that independ< 
iitial to truth and honesty; re 
whatsoever may be peculiar to any sect or 
partv, as ilbearslhe test of unperverled reason. 

W'o hope to act, as responsible only to Ihe bar of 
ronscience and of God ; unfettered by the tyranny 
)f prejudiced opinion. 

The Conservative shall be published monlhly, in 
Sew York, embracing all topics which have a spe. 
rial reference to our National welfare ami glory, 
ind furnishing space for alt olher matters consistent 
A-ith its design. Some of the ablest scholars of tile 
lav are expected to contribute to its columns. 

The size of our Periodical shall be as large, and 
ts execution as perf.-ct, as its means can furnish. 

The first number will bo sssued about the 1st of 
October, 1843. 

Terms— »t, paid in advance; f 1 25 paid three 
lonlhs after the dale of Ihe first number. 

I. W. WARNER, 
In hrhall nf kitmrlj and mhtri. 
Williamsburg. Junt 2.'>lh, 184.S. 



TRANSVLVANIA MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. The next session will open 
on the first .Mondav in November, which, together 
with Tue«lay and Wednesday, will bo dcvuliid to 
Introduclories, and the distribution of tickets — 
The Didactic course will commence on Tuesdav 
the 6th of November, and close on Ihe last of 
Februarv, under Ihe following arrnngeinents: 

Benjamin W. Duni.EV, M. D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Wm. H. RlcHARiisoN, M. D., Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and Ihe Dise.-wes of Women and Chil.lren. 

Thomas D. Mitchell, .M. D., Professor of Ma- 
teira .Medica ami Therapeutics, and Dean of the 
Faculty. 

Robert Peter, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Pharmacv. 

LoTAN G. Watson, M. D., Professor of Theory 
and Practice. 

James M. Bush, M. D., Professor of Specia 
and Surgical Analomv. 

Leomoas .M Lawsun, M. D., Professor of Gen- 
eral and Pathological .Anatomy and Physiology. 

Ethelbert L. Dudley, M. D., Denionsirator of 
Anatomy. 

For Ihe information of persons al a distance, and 
unacquainted with the caj.abilities of the school, 
it is proper to say that the Librarv contains nearly 
8,imu volumes, and is acknowledged to be the best 
collection in the West. The Chemical Apparatus, 
the .Anatomical, Surgical, Pathological, and Obstet- 
rical Museum, and the olher means of instruction, 
are of such an extent and qualitv, as to be fully 
adequate to all the purposes of a Medical School. 
The .Museum, especially, has no superior that we 
know of in America. 

The cost of a full course of Lectures is one hnn. 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent banks of the Stale 
whence the pupils come. The foe for the matricu- 
Intion and library ticket is five dollars, and the 
graduation fee twenty dollars, both of which to l>e 
paid in par money. The terms and qualifications 
ior becoming candidates for graduation, are, atlen- 
daiicc on two full courses of lecture and payment 
for the same; the last course to \k in this school. 
A satisfactory certificate of reputable practice 
during four years, will be regarded as equivalent to 

As the supply of analomical material is very 
abundant, all Ihe pupils are advised to take the 
Dissecting ticket, which cosU$10, for at least one 

The accommodalions for boarding and lodging 
medical stndenis in the city of Lexington, are su- 
perior in kind, and ample in extent, at prices from 
two to throe dollar* per week, fuel and lights in- 
cluded. 

irForodditionai information, letters, post paid, 
may be addressed to the Dean, who will promptly 
reply. June 17, 1845. If. 
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COUNTERFEITS. 

'TIS POIND A T L .4 S ' 



A CURE FOR COUSU.MPTIONlll Seven 
Thousaiiil Cases of Obstinate Pulmonary 

wWar's b.m.s.am of'wild cherry. 

The Great American Renwdn for Lunj Cmnplaints, 
and all Affrclions of the Rrtpiralory ()ri;ant. 

We do not wish 10 IriH.- with the lives or health 
of thoafllicted.auil wesiucer. ly plecige ourselves 
to mak.> no assertions as to Ih.- virlnes of this 
medicine, and to hold out no hope to sull'ering liu- 
inanitv which facts will not warrant. 

We ask Ihc atleiilion of the candid to a few con- 
siderations. 

Nature, in every part of her works, has left iii- 
dellible marks of adaptation and design. 

The colislilution of the animals and vegetables 
of the torriii, is such that they could not endure 
Ihe cold of the frigid zone, and vice versa. 

In regard to disease and its cure, the adaptation 
is not less striking. 

The jVoss of Iceland, the H'iW C'/ierry and Pint 
of all Northern laliludes (and "Dr. Wislar's Bal- 
sam," is a compound chemical extract from these) 
have long been celebrated for complaints prevalent 
only in cold climates. Indeed the most dislin- 
guislied medical men have averred that nature 
furnishes, in every country, antidotes for its own 
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OOH AND PAMPHLET WORK 

i-x>TUl*'d nrnlly mi^l rlegniitly, at tho iihort- 
otici-. and upon it- rins llu- mosl libural. al the 
lie Aineriraii" OlFic*-. So. Ii. Mill-gtrett. 
wsQTas. juin' 3. Ifl-IS.— 1-lf 



Contumption in Mh confirinoJ and incipient 
stiiges, Cougha, AMhrnOt Croup and Liwr Compiaintf 
form by far tho most fatal cituw of diaoasos known 
to our' iHnd." Yit even these may be cured by 
nu'uns of the Kimple yrt powerful reini*dit»s (named 
ubovi') and which arv scattered, by a beneficent 
Providence, wherever thoHc maladies prevail. 

1/-The raw of Thomas Coxr.NS of Haddonfield, 
N.J., isn luted by uiynetf; and that all may know 
ita i-ntire truth, the statement is sworn to before a 
Justice of the Peace. 

Haduunfirnd, N. J.. April 30. 1843. 

On or near the Vilh day of December, 1841, 1 
was taken with a violent pain in the side near the 
Liver, which rontinued fur ubout live days, and was 
followed bv the breaking of au ulcer, or HomelhinR 
inwardly, "whicfi relieved the pain a little, but 
caused me to throw up a jj^Teal quantity of ofTen- 
sive matter and also nmch blood. Beinj^ greatly 
alarmed at this, I applied to a physician, but he 
said he thought he could do but little for me except 
give me itome Mercury pills, which I refused to 
take, feeling satisfied that they could do mo no 
good; many other remedies were then procured 
by my wife and friends, nnd none did me any good, 
and the discharge of blood and corruption still 
continued cverv few days, and ut last became so 
ofTensive I could scarcely breathe. I was also 
seized with a violent cough, which, tU times, caused 
me to raise much more blood than I had done be- 
fore, and my disease continued in this way, still 
growing worse until February, when all hope of 
my recovery was given up, and my friends all 
thought 1 would die witii a tialloping Cousump- 
tion. At this moment, when my life was appar- 
ently drawing to a close, I heard of Or. W w/ar'« 
Balsam of WiUf Cherry, and got a bottle, which 
relieved me immediately, and by the use of only 
three bottle* of this medicine, all my pain was re- 
moved, my cough and spitting of blood and cor- 
ruption entirely stopped, and in a few weeks my 
health was so far restored ns to enable me to go to 
work ut my trade, (which is a carpenter) and up 
to this time 1 have enjoy«d gooiJ health. 

TlfO.MAS COZENS. 

WiTNKss.— I am acquainted with Mr. Thomas 
Cozens, and having seen him during his Illness, I 
think the above statement entitled to full credit. 

SA.MUKL, H. BOKROUGHS. 

GLOijctsTER County, J^S. — Personally came be- 
fore me, the subscriber, one of the Justices of the 
Peace in and forsaid county, Thomas Cozens, and 
being duly affirmed according to law, saith the 
above statement in all things Is true. Affirmed 
before mo on the 20th day of April, 1H43. 

J. CLEMENT. 

Wistar*R Balftum of Wild Cherry! 

Will Miracles nerer cea»e' More evidence of its 

surprising Heaiih Restorative Virtuts! I i 
FROM DR. BAKER. SPRINGFIELD, WASH- 
INGTON COUNTY, KY. 

Springpiki-d, Kv., Mav 14, 1845. 
Messrs. Sakdforu & Park: 

Gents — I take this opportunity of informing 
you of a most remarkable cure performed upon mo 
by the use of Dr. Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

In the year 1840, I w»» taken wHh an inaamma- 
tion of thn bowels, which 1 labored under for six 
weeks, when I gradually recovered. In the fall of 
lH4t. I was attacked with a severe cold, which 
seated itself on my lungs; and for the space of 
three years I was confined to my bed. I tried 
kinds of medicines, and every variety of medi 
aid without benefit; and thus I wearied along until 
the winter of 11144, when I heard of Wiatar' 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

My friends persuaded me to give It atrial, tho' I 
had given up all hopes of recovery and had pre- 
pared myself for the change of another world 
Through their solicitations 1 was induced to niakf 
use of Ihe Genuine Wistar^s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
The effect was truly astonishing. After _five years 
of affiictinn. pain and suffering; and after having 
spent four or Jive hundred d<Ulars to no purpose; and 
the best and most respectable physicians had pi 
cd unavailing. I wassoun restored to entire health 
by the blessing of God and the use of Dr. Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry. 

I am now enjoying good health, and such is my 
altered appearance, that I am no longer known 
when I meet my former acquaintances. 

I have gained rapidly In weight, ond my flesh is 
firm and solid. 1 can now cut as much as any 

Kerson, and my food seems to agree with me. I 
ave eaten nore during the last six months than I 
had eaten five years before. 

Considering my case almost a miracle, I deem it 
necessary for the good of the afflicted, and a duty 
to (he proprietors and my fellow men, (who 
should know where relief is to be had) to make 
statement public. May the blessing of God 
rest upon the proprietors of so valuable a medicine 
Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
Yours, respectfully, WM. H- BAKER. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFErPS:! 
Those who counterfeit a good medicine for the 
purpose of adding a few dollars to their pocket, are 
far worse than the manufacturers of spurious coin. 
For while the latter only rob us of our property, 
the former take property and health and life airay. 
Dr. Wislar's Balsam of Wild Cherry is admitted, 
by thousands of disinterested witnesses, to have 
eftectcd the most extraordinary cures in cases of a 
pulmonary and asthmatic character, ever bofore re- 
corded in Ihe history of medicine. 

The young, the beautiful, the good, all speak 
forth its praise. It is now the favorite medicine in 
the most intelligent families of our country- 
Such a high stand in public estimation has been 
achieved by its own merits alone. And so long as 
a discerning public ore careful to get Wistar's 
Balsam of Wild » berry, and refuse, with scorn. 
counterfeits, and every other article profferwl to 
them as a substitute, so long i 



I^IOK SALE-— A first rate Two Horse Bv- 
uoi/THK, ul N. Cropper's Coach Wurc'hous»-. 
i or t. rnis, apply ut ilii» office, No. (J, N. Mill-M 
Uxhigtou. Ky. June .1, 1^4.V tf. 

A:v1EKI« A!V ART-IINIO^. 

Oi FiCEUS FOR 1845, 

WILLIAM rCLLRN BRYANT, President. 
ANDREW \v,vK\KR, R.;corJing Secretary. 



EBENEZER PLATT. T 
ROBERT F. FRASEK. Con 
Cmnmitlee of Mat 
Francis W. Hdmonc 
Prosper M. \V'etiiioi 
Jonatliun Sturges, 
Erustu.-4 r. Benedict, 
Charles F. Ift'iggs, 
Clmrles M. Leupp, 
AugUBlin Avirilt, 



-spondingSe* 



/\l>rulu 



T. Bradv. 
M. Co 



John H. (ionrlie, 
John H. Austen, 
William T. Iloppin, 
John P. Rldner. 
Charles W. Sandfofvi. 
IL Winlhrop. 



Legi.bti.r 
Fine Arts I 
Europe.; 



C I R C L' L A R . 
Ahkrica.n Art-Union Rooms, / 
January. 1»4&. ^ 
merican Art-Union, now in the fith ye:i 
fl existence, wa« 'ineorpurate<l by Ih 
' of New York, for the promotion of Ih 
II Ihc United Slates. Such institutions, i 
■ for Art thi 



the firesido 



ny a despairing 



family. 

Ij-The true and genuine "Wistar's Balsam ol 
Wild Cherry" is sold at established agencies in all 
parts of the United Stiite*. 

SANDFORD Sl PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Corner of Fourth ^ Walnut-sts., Proprietors^ 
to whom all orders must be addressed. 
Sold in Kentitckv bv the poij.owino Aoents. 

A. T. Hays. Lexington; Seaton &■ Sharpe 
Maysville; W . L. Crntcher, Frankfort; J. L.Smed 
lev. Harrodsburgh; Chandler Phillips, Lebanon 
H! T. Smith, Greensburgh; J- J. Younglove 
Bowling Green; HopiMir 6c Cumpbell, Hopkins 
ville; W. A. Hickman A: Co.. Bardstown; Wilson, 
Starbins & Smith, and J. B. Wilder &. Co., Louis- 
ville; and by regular Agents astHblished at all 
importRni towns throtigbout the State. 

Sold in Nashville. Tcnn., by T. Wells, and by 



l1obf^s. The Art-Union of London d. votcs to tli«- 
artH un income of near seventy thousand dollan-. 
Ours, being tbe first cstabllshi-d in this country, 
during the formative and experimental period of 
its existence, has found niucb to binder its growth. 
It is believed now to be firmlv establlKhed and lu 
hiiv.' entered upon a career of widely extending 
usefulness, — its income the last year having been 
more than ten thousand dollars. 

No American can fail to be proud of Ihe fad thnt 
American Artists, in every work of Fine Art, hav 
already won distinction, even in tlic most cultiva- 
ted circles of the old world, and that, among ns, 
artistical taloni issliowhig itself in every quarter. 
Still, many have suppoyed thai our greater equotitv 
of weallh — the rapid distribution of estates— Ibi- 
republican plainness of our tastes and the indepen- 
dence of our feelings, iiiUNt prevent that patron- 
age which ban always been considered neceswary 1u 
great excellence in Art. The taNle of Ihe people 
and the skill of tlie artist must mutually minister 
to each other, and neilher can be cultivated except 
by aid from without. Tlie artist must have pur- 
chasers and the people must have works of ort, be- 
fore the quiet lessons of the Ideal and the beautiful 
can produce their proper effect. But works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that the weal- 
thy and high born alone can hope to procure them, 
except on the plan of tbe Art-Union, which offers 
to Ihe arlisi, patronage without a patron, and seeks 
to cultivate the general taste by plaring meritorious 
works of art witliin the reach of the smallest 
means. 

Each subscriber of five dollars, becomesa mem- 
ber of Ihe Art-Union for a year, and is entitled to 
all iU privileges. The money thus obtained, after 
paving necessary expenses, is applied for the bene- 
fit of the members alone, ns follows: One or nior<' 
large original engravings of choice pictures are 
produced in each year, and every memlxT has n 
copy of them. The residue of the funds. Is devo- 
ted to the purchase of works of niitive or resident 
artistft, which are publicly distributed, by lot.Hinung 
Ihe members, at the Annual Meeting on the Friday 
before Christmas, in each year. The Art-Union 
Rooms also include a fine picture gallery, the walls 
of which are at all times, hung with paintings, 
either purchased by Ihe institution, or placed there 
by the owners for sale, which is under the care of 
Ihe Superintendent, and is free to all the members 
with their friends, and others interested in the 
progress of Art. Thus, for only five dollars, each 
member is sure of receiving u large engraving 
(perhaps more) of great merit, worth the whole 
price of subscription and the chance of obtaining, 
in iiddition, one of the paintings or other works of 
art purchased, some of which are of great value; 
besides keeping open a free gallery, which, by fre- 
quent changes, has always the charm of freshness 
and novelty. 

The paintings and other works of art, distribu- 
ted the last year, actually cost the Art-Union 
about seven thousand dollars, each member re- 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, by Jones, of the 
popular picture, "Sparking," by Edmonds, and a 
fine etching of the "Escape of Capl. Wharton," 
by Hoppin. and ninety-two members received 
valuable paintings, &c. 

The success of the last year, justifies the hope 
that, this year, a much largernuinbt;r of paintings, 
&c., will be distributed, and Ihe fine historical pic- 
ture of "The Capture of Major Andre," by Du- 
rand, is already in the hands of tbe engravers, to 
be executed in line, on steel — the figures by 
Jones and the landscape by Sniille. 

The Inslitulion is managed by gentlemen who 
are not artists, and have no privileges beyond tho 
other members, and no compensation but the satis- 
faction of serving the cause of Art; they, there- 
fore, with more confidence, uppoal to Ihe growing 
taste and patriotic pride of their fellow citizens, to 
lend their aid (It is bul lending) to a cause which 
unites so much public good with private gratifica- 
tion, at so little individual expense. 

.Mr. W. S.Solomons is the Travelling Agent of 
llie Art-Union, and subscriptions and payments 
may be made to him. Remittances by letter should 
be addressed to the Correnponding Secretary, — by 
drafts, when practicable, payable to the order of 
Ebenezer Piatt, Esq., Treasurer.— and as soon as 
tho money reaches the Treasurer, certificates of 
membership will be sent to the persons making the 
n-mittance. 

*•* All letten on the business of the Institntion 
must be addressed to "Robert F. Eraser, Corres- 
ponding Secretary, American Art-Union, ^'2 
Broadway, New York." 

W. C. BRYANT, President. 

ILrMr. JOHN S. WILSON is appointed Hon- 
orary Secretary for Lexington, who will receive 
subscriptions. 
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SOI.D »V THE FOLLOWINCJ AciENTS IN IVDlANA- 

Tomllnson Brothers, only Agents in Indian- 
apolis; Irish & Co., IVrre Haute; C. F- Wilstack, 
Lafayette; Wm. Hughes Co., Madison ; Win- 
slandley & Newkirk, New Albany; Jesse Stevens, 
Cenlreville; John Bnrk. Crawfordsville; Dr. L. 
Beccher, Fort Wayne; John Gordon, aSnlem; Wm. 
M. Woolsey, Evansvillo; J. Somers, Vincennos; 
nnd by regular Agents established in all important 
lis' throughout Ihe State. 

>i.D IN Ohi(>~Bv Sanford & Hnvwnrd, Book- 
rs.and by H. & E.Gavlord, Druggists. Cleve- 
land; Dr. L. J. Ives. Akron; Bigger Sl Baldwin. 
Mitsslllon; W eagle y &, Knepper. \V ooster; Collins 
& Lefiingwell, Ravenna; Sargent Co., Mmiina; 
Dr. Wooster. Elvira; Wm. Chapin, Norwatk; C. 
A. Hawley, Painsville; S. S. & H. Fussclt, Ashta- 
bula; B. P. Cuiiiniings. Unionville; E. P. Shnrgess 
& Co.. Mansfield; J. L. St. John, Tiffen; Ciimp- 
Ik-II 6l Son. Sandnskv City: A. Ralston &. Co.. 
Toledo; Whiting & Ilnntinglon, Columbus; Fall. 
McCracken A. Co., Lancaster; Coehran Co., 
;sville; Kramer, Druggist, Newark: Dr. Brown. 
Vernon; C. F. Helman & Co., N. Lisbon; A. 
L. Frazier. Sleubcnvillr; E. B. PerklBs, Marietta; 
C. L. Currier. Athens; L. P. Moguet, Gallanolis; 
J. L. McVev, Porlsinoulh; A. D. Sprout. C hilli- 
oihe; Van Cleve & Newall. Daylon; and by ap- 
olnted Agents ill every town in Ihc Slate. 
Sold In IVlroil, Mich., by J. Owens & Co. 
Sold in Pittsliurgli. Ph.. by S. Wilcox, Jr. 
July 22, IH4.S. h-fm 



GREAT LITERARY ENTERPRISE! — 
Books by Mail— The "Waldie" system re- 
vived by the original editor— The cash system re- 
duced to Its utmost limit by a reduction of one 
half.— The Weekly Volume, a select Circulating 
Library for town and countr)*. 

On the first Wednesday of January. 1B45, will 
be published simultaneously at Philadelphia and 
Louisville, the first numberof Smi/A** WerJt/y Vol- 
ume, a Select Circulating Library for town and 
country, on the plan of Waldie's, at a greatly re- 
duced price, of a large size and new type. Con- 
ducted by the original, and for the first seven 
years, tho sole editor of Waldie's Library, and to 
be published by his son. 

Since the discontinuance of "Waldie," occasion- 
ed by the derangement of the currency, and since 
Ihe death of Mr. Waldie, in 1H40, the' editor 1ms 
been constantly reminded by numerous old sub- 
scribers and friends, that the plan of publishing 
books cheaply, in a form to go by mail, so long 
popular, a plan which has afforded an imrnenso 
of educated individuals a menial resource 
udupted to their tastes, was still a great unsupplled 
ubilc want. 

The presB has run riot so long, and the public 
ye has been stimulated so constantly, that Bomo 
dditional Inducenienls to retrace must be offered, 
ome economy studied, to enable u: 
stream of knowledge into the little c 

fire»iide, and by insinuutiitg a laste 
for the excellent and the true, to impart a new 
J a new attraction to that congregallon 
and blessed enjoyments which we caK 

Home. 

I'hoso inducements we now offer, by reducing 
the cost to one half the original «uii.— a bcllei ar- 
t for the early reception of new books 
from Europe — a cash capital to vnsure the contin- 
of the work, an excellent printer, and a 
publisher to devote bis undivided attention to the 
demands of subscribers. 

For a cent aday, po.<slage included, we supply at 
least a duodecimo book every week to a whole 
family. We can put books in circulation thronrh 
the whole interior of Ihe country in thfee weeks 
aAer theirissue In London; and compete in cheap- 
ness with any press that can be established. 'i'o 
the first fourteen volumes of "Waldie's Literary," 
the editor refers for Ibe evidence of the kind' of 
thin bis reach, and of his ability to sc- 



pour 



materi 
lect til 

Our ]>lan embraces the pnblicnlion of the new- 
est and best books in tbe various departments of 
Travels, Voyages, Novels. Tales, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and Memoirs — in rliort the whole range of 
polite literature, and including translations made 
expressly for tho work. The editor has access to 
and a knowledge of, the best and most extensive 
public and private collections on this continent. 

Terms; "The Weekly Volume, or. Select Li- 
brary," will be printed on a double super-royal 
sheet, Dixteen pagcsqiiarto. three colums on each, 
and mailed weekTv with great care. 
One copy. $4 an'm i Five copies J15 pr an'm 



Thr. 



Alv 



copi 



Ten 



opie 



25 



[UrTiie postage of this periodical, 100 miles 
id under, U CIS.; over lOO miles, 2i cts. 
Tho Journal of Belles Lellres occupy the two 
■sl pftges. This leaf will contain original lilera- 
matter and news, criticisms, lists of new books, 
ith a guide lo their respective merits; and, in 
L;l, will embrace what might property be called 
the literaj-y market. 

The whole will be printed and finished wilh the 
me care and uccurncy as book work. Tlie fifly- 
o numbers will form Iwo volunn-s Inily worthy 
>n, of four hundred and sixteen pages 
I quiiniiiy to twelve hundred pages, 
nes of Rees Cyclopei is. Each vol- 

?aniod by a title page and in- 
'D P. SMITH, Publisher. 

Philadelphia. 
To whom all orders should b« addrtssed. 
The first work to be published will be a iransla- 
Mi from Ihe Frenrh, entitled "The Three Klhg- 
pins," England, Scotland, Ireland, by the Vis- 
ual d'Arllnrourl. June .1. 1K4.V 
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